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VIRGIL’S GOLDEN AGE: SIXTH AENEID AND FOURTH ECLOGUE. 


In the year 17 B.c., from the night of 
the 31st of May to the 3rd of June, 
Augustus and Agrippa, as members of 
the college of XVuiri sacris faciundis, 
obeyed the command of the Sibyl and 
celebrated the Ludi Saeculares. The 
significance of the celebration could 
not be mistaken for a moment. The 
former age—an age of iron indeed— 
had closed at last; a new age of gold 
was dawning. Augustus, the heaven- 
sent founder of the new time, marked 
by a solemn act of ritual his gratitude 
and his recognition. The hopes and 
aspirations, voiced by poets such as 
Virgil and Horace, were now sealed 
with the full sanction of Roman 
religion. 

This much is clear; but behind this 
bright foreground lies a background of 
unsolved difficulties. We can only 
guess how the advisers of Augustus 
justified the selection of the year 17 B.c. 
for the celebration, to what exact date 
belonged the Sibylline Oracle with 
which they worked, how the elaborate 
ritual was defined, and what relation it 
bore to the ritual of previous celebra- 
tions. It will be sufficient for us in 
this paper to concentrate on one special 
point of debate. Why did Augustus, 
in reviving games dedicated to Dis and 
Proserpine, omit all mention of those 
deities and assign the chief honours to 
Apollo and Diana instead? We shall 
turn at once to the Sixth Aeneid of 
Virgil for a suggestion as to the reason ; 
it will soon appear that we could not 
have chosen a better starting-point. 

Aeneas, at the mid-point of his 
career, with his wanderings ended, but 
his main task still to do, visits Cumae 
at the bidding of Apollo to consult his 
prophetess, the Sibyl. He receives the 
oracles, full of warnings as of promises, 
and then reveals his desire to visit his 
father in the shades. At the bidding 
of the Sibyl, he plucks the Golden 
Bough and, led by her, descends the 
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way to Avernus and places the bough 
on the lintel of Proserpine. Then only 
does he visit Elysium and receive from 
Anchises the promise of Roman des- 
tiny and of the new age of gold to be 
restored by Augustus Caesar. The 
mere mention of Cumae and the Sibyl 
might stir a memory of the games pre- 
scribed by the books of fate. And, if 
we look closer, Apollo and Diana in 
the world of light, Dis and Proserpine 
in the dark below—what are they but 
the deities of the Ludi Saeculares, in the 
new ritual and the old? The definite 
prophecy of the new age of gold by 
Anchises gives us absolute certainty.' 
Virgil, in writing his Sixth Aeneid, had 
in mind not merely the vague concep- 
tion of a Golden Age, but a definite 
ritual associated with its inauguration 
on earth. Apollo and Diana in heaven 
correspond to Dis and Proserpine in 
hell. There is only one reason—but 
that a sufficient one—for the promi- 
nence of Apollo and Diana in the 
games of Augustus. They represent 
the original deities of the games: they 
are only other aspects of Dis and 
Proserpine themselves. 

Formulated with this precision, this 
proposition may sound unconvincing to 
a modern ear; but, unless we are pre- 
cise, we let the inner significance of the 
facts escape us.2_ Servius, commenting 
on the First Georgic of Virgil (vv. 
5 ff.), says in so many words that 
Apollo-Diana in heaven correspond to 
Liber-Ceres on earth and to Dis- 
Proserpine in hell. Virgil himself in 
the Sixth Aeneid is less precise. Apollo 
and Diana above balance Dis and 


1 Virgil, Aeneid VI., vv. 792 ff. 
Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius 
audis, 
Augustus Caesar, divi genus ; aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam. ... 
2 Jean Gagé, in his valuable Recherches sur 
les jeux s¢culaires, calls attention to the chthonic 
side of Apollo and Diana, but stops there. 
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Proserpine below,and Diana is definitely 
equated, as so often, with Trivia, whose 
relation to Proserpine is not clearly de- 
fined, but who certainly is like her a 
queen of the underworld. But of a 
chthonic Apollo we have no definite 
mention. Yet Apollo to the Romans, 
no less than Diana, was ‘caeloque 
Ereboque potens’,! not only the god of 
light and healing, but the Destroyer. 
Vejovis, a deity specially worshipped 
by the Julian gens at Bovillae, a 
chthonic deity of destructive powers, 
was commonly thought of as a kind 
of Apollo. Apollo Soranus (originally 
‘ pater Soranus’), worshipped on Mount 
Soracte, was a chthonic power com- 
parable to Dis.2, That this side of the 
god was not forgotten in the Saecular 
Games themselves appears clearly in the 
prayer of Horace to Apollo: 
‘condito mitis placidusque telo 
supplices audi pueros, Apollo ’.? 

The ‘telum’ is the death-dealing bow 
of Apollo, drawn by him at Actium, in 
terror whereof fled the motley East.* 

High as were the honours paid by 
Augustus to Apollo and Diana, there 
was far less of novelty in them than 
has often been supposed. From the 
early Republic the divine pair had been 
rivals of the Capitoline Triad. When 
Augustus built the temple of Apollo 
Palatinus and placed in it the Sibylline 
books, he was not so much effecting a 
religious revolution as removing the 
anomaly by which a god of the rank of 
Apollo had no temple of his own of the 
first order in Rome. What seems to 
be new is rather the stressing of the 
chthonic aspect of Apollo, due to the 
gentile worship of Vejovis by the Julian 
gens at Bovillae.2 When rumour ac- 
cused Augustus of playing the part of 


1 Cp. Virgil, Aeneid VI., v. 247. 
Voce vocans Hecaten, caeloque Erebo- 
que potentem. 
2 Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rimer 
(2nd edition, 1912), pp. 236 ff., 296. 
3? Horace, Carmen Saeculare, vv. 33, 34. 
4 Virgil, Aeneid VIII., vv. 704-706. 
Actius haec cernens arcum intendebat 


Apollo 

desuper: omnis eo terrore Aegyptus, et 
Indi, 

omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga 
Sabaei. 


5 Cp. again Wissowa, of. cit., p. 296. 


Apollo at a banquet of the twelve gods, 
the malicious at once observed that the 
réle of tormentor suited him well.® 
Apollo of Actium, as we have already 
said, is emphatically the destroyer. 
When Augustus looked for some divine 
sanction of his rule he seems to have 
thought of appearing as the god of his 
gens, Vejovis. What else can Virgil 
mean by the lines 

‘nam te nec sperent Tartara regem, 

nec tibi regnandi veniat tam dira cupido ’?7 
Augustus must have had some strong 
reason for even thinking of the plan 
which Virgil so strongly deprecates. 
Above all, when Augustus died, Tiberius 
dedicated a statue to him at Bovillae, 
and ‘divus Augustus’ bears in com- 
bination attributes of Jupiter (thunder- 
bolt) and Apollo-Sol (radiate crown and 
star),—attributes which would seem to 
be borrowed from the cult of Vejovis.® 

Hirschfeld, in a well-known paper,® 
has conjectured that the Saecular 
Games were first fixed for 23 B.c., but 
subsequently postponed owing to the 
death of Marcellus. As Marcellus died 
in midsummer and the Games were 
traditionally celebrated at the end of 
May, this seems impossible; but we 
can avoid this difficulty and retain the 
essential part of Hirschfeld’s argument 
if we make 22 not 23 B.c. the year in 
prospect. The structure of the Sixth 
Aeneid itself, where the lament for Mar- 
cellus follows so closely on the promise 
of the Golden Age, strongly suggests 
some such possibility. If this theory 
should chance to prove correct, we 
should have at once an easy explana- 
tion of Augustus’ change of ritual. 
The shadow of death would have fallen 





® Suetonius, Divus Augustus, ch. 70: Auxit 
cenae rumorem summa tunc in civitate penuria 
ac fames, adclamatumque est postridie, omne 
frumentum deos comedisse et Caesarem esse 
plane Apollinem, sed Tortorem : quo cognomine 
is deus quadam in parte urbis colebatur. 

7 Virgil, Georgics I., vv. 36, 37. 

8 Tacitus, Anna/s II. 41. Sacrarium genti 
Iuliae effigiesque Divo Augusto apud Bovillas 
dicantur.... The coin evidence is collected 
in Num. Chron., 1933, pp. 232 f. 

® Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften (Das Neujahr 
des tribunischen Kaiserjahres), pp. 438 ff. The 
vital point is that Domitian, who celebrated his 
games in A.D. 88, followed the computation of 
Augustus (Suetonius, Domitian, ch. 4): this 
points to 23 or 22, not 17 B.C., as the true year. 
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across the first attempt at celebration, 
and the form of the celebration of 17 
B.c. would for that very reason avoid all 
direct reference to the king and queen 
of the dead to whom the Games were 
strictly due. 

We find, then, that that close relation 
which we might expeci to find between 
Virgil’s Sixth Aeneid and the Saecular 
Games does indeed exist, and that, in 
tracing it, we come near to understand- 
ing the part played by Apollo and Diana 
in the celebration of 17 B.c.t Can we 
learn anything more from Virgil about 
the hopes and aspirations with which 
Augustus opened his new age? 

M. Sanquinius, moneyer of Augustus 
in Rome in 17 B.c., struck aurei and 
denarii with obverse, young, laureate, 
head r.: above, the ‘sidus Iulium’, 
reverse, the herald of the games; on 
other coins this obverse is used as 
reverse to the head of Augustus himself.? 
Gardthausen, taking the young head to 
be that of Julius Caesar rejuvenated, has 
put forward the interesting theory that 
the comet that appeared in 17 B.C. was 
taken to be the ‘sidus Iulium’ return- 
ing, and that, for that very reason, the 
Games were celebrated in that year 
under the auspices of the divine Julius.* 
This theory is attractive and may well 
contain an essential truth. But there 
are two objections, singly strong and in 
conjunction fatal, to the identification 
of our young head as Julius Caesar. 
The first is that the portrait is not that 
of Julius Caesar, but much more like a 
youthful rendering of Augustus. The 
whole practice of Roman art is to show 
the deified Emperor in his earthly like- 
ness: rejuvenation may be suggested— 
it is never allowed to obliterate the true 





1 Is it possible that there is some connexion 
between the famous ‘Golden Bough’ of the 
Sixth Aeneid and the boughs carried by the 
boys and girls in the processional chorus to 
Apollo and Diana? Cp. the sestertius of 
Domitian, Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman 
Imperial Coinage \1., p. 201, no. 379. Servius 
(Aeneid VI., vv. 136 ff.) is not necessarily talk- 
ing nonsense when he associates the bough 
with Aricia and the bough plucked by the vex 
nemorensts: Cumae and Aricia were intimately 
related from early times. 

2 Mattingly and Sydenham, of. ciz., I., p. 73, 
nos. 141, 142. 

3 Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit l., 
pp. 1o1o f.; II., pp. 622 f. 


portrait. It is only the ‘sidus Iulium’ 
above the head that suggests the attri- 
bution to Julius Caesar, and, as we 
shall see in a moment, it ought rather 
to suggest a _ different attribution. 
Secondly, it is barely possible to 
imagine that Augustus should have so 
closely linked his new age with the 
memory of ‘divus Iulius.’ Augustus, 
like Aeneas, ‘insignis pietate’, had 
avenged his father and won divine 
honours for him. But Julius had been 
a child of the iron age and the memories 
of the civil wars hung heavily about 
him—those wars which the new régime, 
with its policy of peace and recon- 
ciliation, had more need to forget than 
to remember. Virgil in the vision of 
Roman heroes in Elysium in the Sixth 
Aeneid had the immediate opportunity 
of linking the Golden Age with Julius,— 
had that been his wish or his commis- 
sion. Not a word to suggest it: the 
Golden Age is the work of Augustus, 
and of Augustus alone. Caesar and 
Pompey are seen side by side, 

‘concordes animae nunc et dum nocte pre- 

mentur ’,* 


but doomed to deluge the world in 
blood, if ever they see the light of life. 
There is no word of praise or blame for 
the leader of either faction—only a 
denunciation of their common sin of 
civil war. The closing appeal 

‘tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo, 

proiice tela manu, sanguis meus ’?® 

is the voice not of a Caesarian, but 
of a moderate preaching reconciliation. 
Coming where it does in the poem, it 
cannot have been unacceptable to 
Augustus himself. We can now under- 
stand the strange reference a few lines 
earlier to the ‘ proud soul of the avenger 
Brutus’, who drove out the tyrant and 
sent his own sons to execution ‘ pulchra 
pro libertate’, and Virgil’s astonishing 
verdict 

‘infelix, utcumque ferent ea fata nepotes’, 


but 
‘vincet amor patriae laudumque immensa 
cupido ’. 
No one could read these lines, any more 





* Virgil, Aeneid VL., v. 28. 
5 Virgil, of. cit., vv. 835, 836. 
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than Virgil! could have written them, 
without thinking of the younger Brutus 
and his daggers of the Ides of March. 
It had been a commonplace to compare 
him to the first consul.? Either Virgil 
has been guilty of an incredible breach 
of taste,—or he actually risked the sug- 
gestion that liberty gave her terrible 
sanction to the murder of Julius Caesar. 
As a god in heaven Julius can be 
invoked to bless the new age; but it is 
not in his spirit that it is to grow. 

If the young head of our coin is not 
Julius Caesar, there is really only one 
possibility left—and that obviously the 
right one. The young hero, with 
features so like those of Augustus, is 
Iulus, son of Aeneas, the founder of the 
Julian gens, fitly bearing above his head 
the ‘sidus [ulium ’, not unlike the pro- 
phetic flame that had blazed over him 
at Troy, when Anchises prayed for an 
omen to show if the gods willed his 
flight. Though Virgil did not live to 
see the games of 17 B.c., they are thus 
directly linked to the great national 
legend which he had glorified in the 
Aeneid. But Iulus, the hope of Troy in 
the past, can hardly fail to suggest the 
hopes of Rome in the present, the two 
sons of Agrippa and Julia, Gaius Caesar 
born in 20, Lucius Caesar in 17 B.c., 
and both adopted by Augustus in the 
latter year. Although the boys are too 
young to appear in person on the coins. 
the new age may yet see in them its 
hope and its glory. If this is so, we 
begin to touch the ideas of the Fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, where the birth of the 
child inaugurates the age of gold and 
his growth to manhood marks its growth 
to perfection. The poem was con- 
stantly referred in later times to young 
princes of the imperial house,—the 
hopes of the Golden Age, which comes 
again with every new reign. Is it 
reasonable to think that no one saw 





1 Virgil, of. cit., vv. 818 ff. 

2 Cp. the aureus with obv. head of first 
consul, rev. head of M. Brutus, B.M.C. Re- 
public I1., p. 477, no. 57; Plutarch, Life of 
Brutus, ch. 9. 

3 Virgil, Aeneid II., vv. 682 ff. 

Ecce levis summo de vertice visus Tuli 

fundere lumen apex, tractuque innoxia 
molli 

lambere flamma comas, et circum tem- 
pora pasci. 


its applicability to the two young 
Caesars ? 

Here we have perhaps one key to the 
mystery of the Fourth Eclogue. It is 
almost impossible to escape Dr. Tarn’s 
recent conclusion,—that the poem was 
written as an epithalamium for the 
marriage of Antony and Octavia* But, 
if so, it is equally impossible to reject 
the corollary,—that the poem was 
altered after the divorce of Octavia 
and the final breach of Antony and 
Octavian. The ‘damnatio memoriae ’ 
was carried out with terrible rigour in 
the case of Antony: in the ‘Res 
Gestae ’ Augustus avoids the very men- 
tion ofhisname. The Fourth Eclogue, 
thus stultified by the deletion of all 
direct reference to the father of the 
child, was naturally left a prey to con- 
jecture of every kind. It could be ap- 
plied to the most varied persons— 
Alexander Helios, Julia, Marcellus, 
Saloninus, Asinius Gallus—completely 
fitted to none. The poem, in _ its 
present form, is perhaps most intelligi- 
ble, if we think of it as adapted to the 
changed conditions of 20 B.c., when an 
heir was actually born to the imperial 
house just before the inauguration of 
the Golden Age of Augustus. In a 
sense the poem will still look to 40 B.c. 
and the birth of Julia; but it was not 
originally hers.® 

The thoughts of Virgil in the Fourth 
Eclogue lived after him. The Golden 
Age is a haunting motif of the Empire. 
Insincere flattery and honest hope alike 
tend to dress each new reign in the 
mystic colours of that age of perfect 
bliss. Here we can only call attention 
to two examples that bear most closely 
on our theme. The coinage of Gal- 





4 ].R.S., 1932, pp. 135 ff., esp. 152 ff. 

5 This hypothesis at least faces the difficulties 
of the poem and would explain some phrases 
which, in 40 B.C., are surprisingly prophetic— 
‘tuus iam regnat Apollo’ (v. 10), ‘ pacatumque 
reget patriis virtutibus orbem’ (v. 17). Cp. a 
note in C.2., 1930, pp. 57 ff. 

If the poem was written originally for a child 
of Octavian and Scribonia—who turned out to 
be Julia—the dedication to the Antonian Pollio 
is unintelligible. If the child was simply a child 
of Pollio himself, could Virgil have failed to say 
so? The reference to the ‘Treaty of Brundisium 
and the marriage of Antony and Octavia that 
sealed it seems inescapable. 
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lienus and his two sons, Valerian II. and 
Saloninus, is full of the imagery of 
Virgil’s Golden Age—the ‘Iupiter 
Crescens’, the young prince whose youth 
is like that of Jupiter in Crete, the gods 
who watch over his growth (‘Dei 
Nutritores’), the holy generation that is 
fit to inherit the new time (‘Pietas 
Saeculi ’).! It seems more than probable 
that the Fourth Eclogue was taken to 
be, what Serviuscalls it, a ‘ Genethliacon 
Salonini’ or birthday piece for Saloni- 
nus, the little son of Pollio: it would 
naturally be applied then tothe Saloninus 
of Gallienus. Again, in the fourth cen- 
tury, we catch the same note once more. 
Symmachus, ina congratulatory address 
to Gratian, eulogizes the promise of his 
reign in terms expressly borrowed from 
the Fourth Eclogue.2_ The reverse type 
of Gratian, then, GLORIA NOVI SAECVLI, 
Emperor standing, holding Jabarum 
and leaning on shield,* clearly marks 
him as Virgil’s ‘decus hoc aevi’ 
(Eclogue IV., v. 11), the glory of the 





1 Virgil, Eclogue IV., v. 49, ‘magnum Iovis 
incrementum’. Cp. A. Alféldi, Mum. Chron., 
1929, pp. 265 ff. For the coins, cp. Mattingly 
and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coins V., I., 
p- I17, no. 13 (IOVI CRESCENTI) ; p. 119, no. 32 
(PIETAS SAECVLI/IOVI EXORIENTI); p. 127, 
no. 35 (DII NVTRITORES). 

2 Symmachus, Laudatio in Gratianum Au- 
gustum, A.D. 369 : 

3. 9. si mihi nunc altius evagari poetico 
liceret eloquio, totum de novo saeculo Maronis 
excursum vati similis in tuum nomen exscribe- 
rem ; dicerem caelo redisse Iustitiam et ultro 
uberes fetus iam gravidam spondere naturam 
...etvere, si fas est praesagio futura coniicere, 
iamdudum aureum saeculum currunt fusa Par- 
carum. 

8 Cohen, Monnaies Impériales (Gratian), 
no. 13. 


new age. Looking back some twenty 
years from this type to the great com- 
memorative issue of the r1ooth year of 
Rome in A.D. 348, we shall now be 
inclined to see in the reverse legend 
that binds that series, FEL. TEMP(orum) 
REPARATIO, a direct reference to the 
Golden Age and, in its types, direct 
references to the imagery of Virgil. 
The warrior spearing the fallen horse- 
man will suggest 
‘atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur 
Achilles’ (Eclogue IV., v. 36), 
the vessel in which stands the Emperor 
steered by Victory 
‘alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat 
Argo 
delectos heroas’ (vv. 34, 35), 


other types of Emperor and captives 
‘erunt etiam altera bella’ (v. 35). 


Even the mysterious type of warrior 
leading small figure from hut or shelter 
under a tree may turn out to have some 
reference to the growing youth, when he 
comes to man’s estate and learns his 
‘tirocinium ’ of war 

‘hinc ubi iam firmata virum te fecerit aetas’ 

(v. 37). 

Virgil is indeed one of those rare 
poets who borrow from past and future 
alike. He had deliberately linked his 
poems to the great Roman past. After- 
generations of Rome came back again 
and again to him to find in him the ex- 
pression of their own later experience. 

H. MATTINGLY. 

British Museum. 





* For the types, see Cohen, of. cit. Con- 
stantius II., nos. 31 ff. Cp. also Mum. Chron., 
1933, pp. 182 ff., esp. 191 ff. 





NOTES ON PINDAR. 


hédoyxe 5¢ peupouevars écdds Vdwp xarvy pépew 
dvriov. 


N. T, 24: 


TuosE who take AéAoyyxe as intransi- 
tive, whereas elsewhere in Pindar it is 
transitive, extract the meaning ‘It is 
the lot of those who blame the noble to 
carry water to quench smoke.’ Smoke, 
they imply, is the first sign of a fame 
which will soon burst out into flames. 
The obvious objections are that a little 
water may increase the volume of 


smoke, but much will put out the fire 
completely, and next that Chromius was 
then at the height of his brilliant fame. 
But if AéAoyxe is taken as transitive, 
then there is an awkward confusion of 
object and image, for dvtiov must 
govern both peudopévors and xarv@. 
This appears e.g. in Sandys’ translation 
‘His lot is to have true friends to ply 
against his slanderers, like water 
against smoke.’ The passage which 
throws light on this is N. 7, 61 ff. : 
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oxorewov aréxwv Woyov, 
Ddaros wre pods Pirov és dvdp’ Aywv 
kAéos ér}runov aivérw. 

Here cxorevov alludes to the smoky 
pall of envy which cavillers cast over 
the bright fame of others. Plut. fr. 23 
says that some compare envy to smoke, 
and that is evidence for the proverb, 
however he may interpret it (vide 
Farnell ad loc.). 

Now in N. 1, 24 peudopévors looks 
like a paraphrase of the Scholiast. It 
lacks pungency and force. wWoyov in 
N. 7 suggests that the true reading was 
Aérovyxe 8° eri Woryepois éodés, ‘ He hath 
gotten him loyal friends against the 
cavillers, to carry water to quench 
smoke.’ Pindar modestly implies that 
he is one of the éoAoi. Chromius had 
ill-wishers in Syracuse. The latter part 
of the sentence then has its natural 
meaning of suppressing a nuisance or 
meeting a danger, and stands as a good 
parallel to N. 7, 62. 

év wep bevet paraxOels 
maykpatiov orbhky. Kkaparwiéwr dé maya 
N. 3, 16 f. 

All attempts to justify oroA@ are a 
failure. We need a word to lead 
naturally on to cayatwdéwy. In I. 8, 65 
Pindar describing another winner in 
the mayxpdtiov says 
évixace 54 more kal xeivos dvdpas dgtare xept Krovéwr. 


I would read then wayxpatiou xdove, 
‘when he was battered in the tough 
hurly-burly of the pancratium.’ 

éuav y\Gocav eipérw xedadjriv, ’Opcorpiawa 
iv’ év dryGuu Bapuxriérov 


Odrnoe KopwGiots cedivors. N. 4, 86 ff. 


Pindar is responding to the victor’s 
request to commemorate an achieve- 
ment of his uncle Callicles at the 
Isthmia. If wa is kept, it must mean 
‘here on earth where.’ Callicles is to 
hear in Hades Pindar’s voice sounding 
his praises at the Isthmus. This in a 
Nemean ode is too artificial. After 
évOa |. 76 and iva |. 77 it is clear that 
on other grounds iva cannot appear in 
l. 87. Now in N. 3, 35 é7q@ does mean 
iva ‘where.’ I think iva is here a gloss, 
and that we should read 67a ayau 
‘Let him hear my voice ringing out to 
tell how he burst into bloom at the 
gathering of ...’ For a shortened 
before a vowel see N. 8,18. For é7a@ 
quo pacto cf. O. 10, Io. 
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fro perattavra Kal viv reds udrpws dyddrer 
xeivou dudcropor €Ovos, Ilv0éas. 
N. 5, 43- 
Wilamowitz, reading petai€as re and 
retaining [Iv@éas (MSS) is obliged to 
give patpws the meaning ‘nephew.’ 
icf 1. 47 is then surprising after 
ayadre, expater referring to the same 
person, viz. Pytheas. I would suggest 
patpws a’ aydAre Keivo 0’ opuoomopov 
éOvos, IIv@éa. Euthymenes the uncle 
by his two successes at the Isthmus 
does honour to his nephew, a clansman 
who has now followed in his footsteps, 
and to the people of Aegina sprung like 
him from Aeacus. 
Opact po 768” elareiv 
paevvais dperats oddv xuplay Adywv 
olkodev. 
N. 7, 50. 
In this vexed passage rode is the 
offending word. The elucidation of the 
difficulty depends on an appreciation of 
the Pindaric commonplace that lyric 
myths unlike epic are short, for an 
abundant story begets satiety, «dpos 
avipav. See N. 10, 19-20 Bpayv por 
oTopa twavr’ avaynoacd’; P. 8, 32 eipl 
5’ doyodos . . . un KOpos ay xKvion. 
In P. 1, 81 ff. Pindar inserts it in his 
advice to the young Deinomenes as a 
maxim of policy. Here in N. 7, where 
he is anxious to give no offence to 
Aeginetans, he artfully gives KOpos an 
agreeable turn: 1. 52, Kopov 8’ éyer Kai 
per Kal Ta tTéprry’ avOe’ ’Adpodiora. 
Read @pactd por orom’ eimeiv, ‘my 
tongue is bold to tell of a sovereign 
path of praises from your home in 
honour of radiant deeds of prowess.’ 
Then he checks himself, but in reality 
he has no intention of narrating a myth 
of the Aeacids. He is only preparing a 
transition to the praise of Thearion. 
el D dperg xardxerrat wacay dpydv. 
I. 1, 41. 
In generic conditions in Pindar if tes 
is subject it must be expressed. See 
N. 7, 11 and 16 with Schréder’s note. 
A variant is the relative conditional as 
in I. 1, 50. Read here e¢ & dpera tis 
aveitat. For the confusion between 
avetras and «eirat in MSS. see Pearson's 
note on Soph. Ai. 1214: ‘davetrac L° A 
rec : ay«etrac (vel dyxevtar) L*°: éyxevtac 
rec.’ tis is in 1. 43 distributed in 
evpovTecow. W. A. STONE. 
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THUCYDIDES VIII. 5. v. 


brd Baortéws yap veworl éeriryxave wemparyyévos Tos 
éx Tis Eavrod dpxns Pdpous, ois d:' "AOnvatouvs amd Tov 
‘EAnvidwy mbdrewv ob Suvduevos mpdocesGar &rw- 


pelrdyoev. 

WuaT was Darius II demanding? 
Only the resumption of suspended 
payments? or the accumulated arrears 
of former years as well? And arrears 
for how long? What, in fact, is the 
meaning of émwdeidnoev ? 

The various compounds of ddeirew 
do not always make it clear whether 
what is meant is merely a current 
debt, or accumulated arrears of debt. 
odetrewy alone is used in Xen. Hell. I. 
3. ix, II. x. xii: Xen. Anab. VII. 7. 
xiv, xxxiv: Hell. Oxyrh. 15. i. mpoo- 
ogeidkexy occurs in Thuc. VII. 48. v, 
VIII. 45. ii, Hell. Oxyrh. 14. 11: mpo- 
opeixew in Herod. VI. 59, Xen. Hell. I. 
5. vii: and some of these usages are 
clearly interchangeable. éogeidewv, so 
far as I have noted, occurs only in Dio 
Cassius, who may well have borrowed 
it from Thucydides. In D.C. XXXIX. 
59. li, ot TEN@VAL LI) duvnBévtes Ta TéEAN 
2’ avrovs éompagat ouxva emapeihnaar : 
in XLII. 51, éxapioaro Tov TOKOD Tov 
émopehopevov odpiow, €& ob mpos Tov 
Tlourniov éFeroreuoOn, mavta: in LI. 
21, Octavian pays his own debts, «ai 
& of adXroe erra@perov ovK éoémpaker. 
It must be admitted that all three 
passages imply the special meaning of 
accumulated arrears. Yet Dio’s usage 
is not necessarily decisive for Thucy- 
dides: an earlier and looser meaning 
may have hardened and narrowed with 
use since his day. 

It is not necessary here to discuss at 
length the Peace of Callias, or the 
extremely difficult statements of Hero- 
dotus (VI. 42) on Artaphrenes’ raéis: 
the various interpretations of the latter 
are set forth by Macan and by How 
and Wells, and an emendation is sug- 
gested in Class. Quart. XX. 97.1 A 
distinction between Greek and barbarian 
fopos, like that alluded to for Thrace 
in Thue. II. 97. ili, is implied both here 
and in Thuc. VIII. 6. i, 18. i, and 








1 If Aristeides merely adopted the Persian 
ragis, it is not clear why he was so highly 
praised for his assessment. 


37. ii. I should suppose that, so long 
as Athenian power was effective, the 
Persian claim to the Greek portion of 
the tribute was, either de iure or de 
facto, suspended: the Greek cities 
‘remained on the books’ of the Persian 
Empire, which could afford to wait: 
now, after Athens had helped Amorges 
and met disaster in Sicily, the time 
had come to reassert the full Persian 
claims. But to tribute only? or to 
accumulated arrears as well ? 

Most scholars appear to support the 
latter alternative, though not very ex- 
plicitly, and not always consistently. 
Meyer in his Forschungen (II. 7y) says 
that the Persian king never renounced 
any claim: ‘er hat es nur ruhen lassen.’ 
Yet in his History (G.d.A. III. 9. § 683) 
he speaks of ‘ den riickstandigen Tribut,’ 
which I take to mean accumulated 
arrears: and Busolt (III. 2. p. 1418) 
uses the same adjective. 

Can we really believe that Persia 
hoped to recover the arrears of, per- 
haps, fifty years and more? Even a 
dozen years are hard enough to swallow; 
and we ought to reduce the claim to 
that period if Herodotus (VI. 59) is 
right in saying that the accession of a 
new king, which in Sparta freed Spar- 
tiates from royal or public debts, in 
Persia procured the remission of tdv 
mpoopetrouevoy Popov . . . THat Todiot 
maonot.2 Whether there is any cor- 
roboration for this assertion I do not 
know: and it may be doubted whether 
the custom would be applied to the 
case of open and impenitent rebels like 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor. Yet 
another possibility is that Tissaphernes 
was held to owe the arrears accumu- 
lated since his own appointment as 
satrap—éx Tis Eavtod apyyjs. But since 
this line of inquiry remains at best 
indecisive, let us go back to the begin- 
ning and consider érogeiXeu. 

L. and S. translate it ‘to remain a 
debtor, continue in debt’ (1855): ‘to 
owe besides or still” (1883) : and, more 

’ Cp. Herod. III. 67 for a remission of three 
years’ @épos by Pseudo-Smerdis. This is pro- 
spective: presumably there were no accumu- 
lated arrears to remit. 
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cautiously, in the latest edition, ‘to 
owe still.’ Literally, however, it might 
as well mean ‘to owe in addition’: 
and I believe that it does here, and 
that Dio’s meaning of accumulated 
arrears is a later development. Down 
to 479, the satrap had to send up to 
Susa a sum collected partly from bar- 
barian and partly from Greek cities, in 
order to make up his full total of 
tribute. During the effective domina- 
tion of Athens, the Greek portion 
became partially or wholly impossible 
to collect, and only the mainly bar- 
barian balance was demanded. Now 
Darius II reasserts his full claim, and 
tells Tissaphernes that he must send, 
besides the barbarian portion, the full 
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original Greek portion which he, like 
his predecessors, had hitherto been un- 
able to collect owing to the Athenians, 
and is now held to owe, or, if the aorist 
is pressed, had now come to owe, in 
addition to the barbarian moneys— 
érwpeiAncev. This view of the matter 
seems reasonable in itself: it is con- 
sonant with the probabilities of the 
relations of Athens with Persia—and 
no certainty is attainable: and it means 
that Persia was again claiminga long- 
suspended tribute from this year on- 
wards, and was mot claiming its ac- 
cumulated arrears as well. 


R. H. Dunpas. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


PROSKYNESIS. 


Wuat exactly happened one evening 
in the spring of 327 B.c. at Bactra? 
It is important to ascertain if possible ; 
for our judgment of Alexander is largely 
affected by our opinion. At that time 
the Great Macedonian had become the 
Great King, and formally taken over 
his position : he was about to overcome 
the resistance of the stubborn Iranians, 
and to make them his loyal subjects by 
taking a royal consort of their own 
blood. It has therefore been generally 
held that he wished to raise up Per- 
sians and Iranians to the level of Mace- 
donians and Greeks, but that unfortu- 
nately the latter insisted on regarding 
his methods as levelling them down, 
and the attempt therefore failed. 

The incident is related by Plutarch 
(Alexander 54) and Arrian (IV. 10. 5- 
12.5). The former gives an excellent 
authority, Chares the court-marshal : 
the latter, after giving the speech of 
Callisthenes in answer to Anaxarchus, 
in which a Persian tameworns is men- 
tioned, and Leonnatus’ scoff at a Per- 
sian who overdid his proskynesis ws 
taTmew@, gives another Adyos substan- 
tially the same as that in Plutarch, but 
with differences in detail. Neither 
Plutarch nor Arrian is therefore quoting 
verbatim from Chares. P. Schnabel 
in two articles in Klio (XIX. 1925 ‘ Die 
Begriindung des hellenistischen K6nigs- 
kultes durch Alexander,’ and XX. 1926 


‘Zur Frage der Selbstvergétterung 
Alexanders’), followed by Miss L. R. 
Taylor (The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor 1931, Appendix II Alexander 
and the Proskynesis, and J.H.S. XLVII. 
53), has put forward an interesting 
theory of the scene at Bactra. It in- 
volved an act of worship, such as a 
Greek might pay to a god; the ‘ ador- 
antes’ in Greece, as at Rome, stood 
and wafted a kiss to the statue, rv 
xeipa xvoavtes (Lucian De Salt. 17), 
‘ religiose admouentes manus’ (Livy V. 
22. 4). The Persian proskynesis was a 
salutation, inappropriate to the middle 
of a banquet, and not therefore in 
question at all. It occurs to ask at 
once, if this was so, how did the 
authorities so persistently connect the 
occasion with the Persian homages, 
why was the Persian kiss combined with 
the Greek adoration, and was the Great 
King ever worshipped at all? Let us 
take the last question first. 

In a fragmentary poem from Susa 
we find a mention of reverence paid to 
the ‘fravashi’ (Graece Saipwv) of the 
Parthian king Phraates IV. Cumont 
thinks that the practice may be referred 
back to the Achaemenid kings, and that 
under them ‘on rendait hommage’ to 
the daimon of the Great King in his 
lifetime. Plutarch (Artaxerxes 15) gives 
an instance in the king’s absence, 
mivwpev, Tov Bactréws Saipova mpoc- 
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xuvoovtes, Someone having said a very 
compromising thing, just as a Greek 
might have said rrivapev thv ’Adpaorevav 
mpocxuvouvtes. But at Bactra Alex- 
ander was present, and no one had 
‘dropped a brick, until Callisthenes 
did. Anyhow the Great King was not 
confused with Ahuramazda, or with 
Marduk, or any other of the supreme 
gods of his subjects. 

Schnabel presses the difficult expres- 
sion mpos éoriay in Plutarch. The 
proskynesis was performed not to the 
person of Alexander but to the altar. 
Miss Taylor is prepared to believe 
(p. 252) that there was ‘an image of 
the (Persian) king’s datmon before which 
the ceremony was performed’! But 
most of us will allow that there was 
nothing of the sort at Bactra, and have 
some difficulty in believing that there 
was an altar at all in a room where a 
symposion was going on. The expres- 
sion mpos éotiav, on which so much is 
built, has often been regarded as 
corrupt. Wilcken thinks it is a corrup- 
tion of something meaning ‘ by agree- 
ment beforehand’; Birt attractively 
emends to qiAotnciav. Schnabel ob- 
jects that it should have been tip 
gidoTnoiav: much more does one feel 
it ought to have been tv éotiav. To 
read back into Alexander reverence 
paid to the ‘genius’ of Augustus is to 
apply Rome to Greece and to disregard 
chronology. 

Provisionally therefore let us return 
to the former explanation, that Alexan- 
der wished to introduce for Macedonians 
and Greeks the full ceremonial of the 
Persian court. What was it? The 
Greeks called it mpocxuveiy with the 
addition of mpoorimrwyr, i.e. not stand- 
ing as in prayer to a god. It was 
(Hdt. I. 134) obligatory in Persia for 
any inferior to any superior. Haman 
therefore expected it from Mordecai, 
but Jews regarded it as paying to man 
the honour reserved for God (Josephus 
Ant. XI. 230). 

It was certainly not the ‘ kowtow,’ as 
generally has been assumed without a 
particle of evidence, except from 
Sumeria (Schnabel, p. 119). This 
reaches its maximum in China, where 
the ground is touched with the fore- 
head nine times. The old English 


word for this is ‘grubbling,’ modern 
‘ grovelling’: the Latin is ‘ prouolui ad 
genua alicuius.. The Greeks called it 
mpoxvALous, as is Shown by Laws 887E, 
where the chiasmus denotes mpoxvvrices 
BapB8dpwv and mpocKkuvnces ‘EXAnvev 
(the idiom is constant in the Laws): 
or pis éri mpdcwmov, Plutarch De 
superstitione 166A. This can be paral- 
leled on monuments, where a defeated 
king or rebellious vassal is repre- 
sented grovelling, but it is obviously 
not a ceremonial posture of every 
day. 

It may have been the Indian ‘salaam,’ 
a low bow, so that the head is lower than 
the waist, while the palm of the right 
hand touches the forehead. But accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Ilepi Tvyns 98) 
elephants are taught wpooxuynoes, and 
that can only be by dropping on the 
two forelegs and waving the trunk. 
Perhaps for a man one was enough. 
The famous Darius-vase at Naples has 
three bands of decoration. Above are 
the gods, in the middle the Great King 
and his counsellors, in the lowest 
of the three the royal treasurer is 
seated at his table receiving tribute, 
which is being brought from right and 
left by two subjects. The three figures 
to the right are either doing proskynesis 
to him (not to the king, who is in the 
upper tier), or they may be supplicating 
mercy because they have no tribute. 
The first two kneel on both knees with 
upward gaze and hands stretched up- 
wards by the first, downwards by the 
second: the third has dropped on his 
right knee and extends his right hand. 
This attitude would well fit the story of 
the Theban envoys at Susa (Plutarch 
Artaxerxes 22). They are bidden to 
do proskynesis; Pelopidas refuses, but 
Ismenias drops his ring, stoops down 
and picks it up, and so appears mpoo- 
xuveiy but really does not. This fits 
the salaam, but it also fits well the 
right-hand figure in the vase, who 
could easily pick up a ring with his 
left hand. 

We conclude then that the ceremony 
desired at Bactra was the pledging of 
the king’s health coupled with the 
traditional Persian kiss and mpocxv- 
vnows, which to the Macedonians (Leon- 
natus) appeared degrading, to Callis- 
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thenes (though this is more doubtful) 
an appearance of abasement before a 
divinity. At the same time we must 
believe that Callisthenes had already 
accepted and pressed on the Greeks 
Alexander’s affiliation to Zeus-Ammon, 
and had stated that the sea by retiring 
before Alexander on the Pamphylian 
coast had done froskynesis to him; so 
his scruples seem surprising: but as 
his uncle remarked, he had no tact. 
Finally, this explanation fits well the 
story of Sperchias and Bulis (Hdt. 
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VII. 136)—when physical force was 
brought to bear on them at Susa before 
the Great King, they refused even if 
@Oedpevor émrl Keparnv. 

Alexander then at Bactra wished to 
demand of all alike whatever the 
Achaemenid kings had received: how 
far that implied homage to a divine 
personage has not yet been finally 
ascertained; and perhaps some future 
discovery may throw light on this point. 

G. C. RICHARDS. 


University of Durham. 





AIOPHTENETH2 BOPEHS., 


I AM very ready to believe, with Mr. W. F. J. 
Knight (C.A., xlviii, p. 124), that Vergil was 
thinking of the etymon Aguzlo-aguilus, and so 
was indulging in a sort of concealed oxymoron 
(like Thomson’s much-quoted ‘lives spent in 
indolence and therefore sad’), when he wrote 


frustra terrebere nimbis 
et claro siluas cernes Aquilone moueri 
(Georg., i, 459-460). 

But that does not exhaust the significance of 
the epithet. That it is meant to be emphatic 
is plain from its position, separated fairly widely 
from its substantive and placed before it. Part 
of this emphasis is, I think, due to Vergil’s 
exercise of his rights as a poet, a doctus, in 

expressing an opinion on a Homeric point. 

The scene is one of unsettled weather, with 
what might be mistaken for signs of a coming 
storm ; it is as a matter of fact going to clear 
up, Vergil assures us, but meantime it looks 
and sounds as if a gale were brewing. One of 
the misleading signs is the noise of what seems 
a stormy wind among the trees. It is therefore 
appropriate that the wind should be given an 
epithet belonging to a storm-blast, and that is 
what Vergil does. He has in mind, not only 
his immediate model, Aratos 825-27, which says 
nothing about winds, but also Homer, ¢ 296, 
kai Bopéns aiOpnyevétns, péya kipa kvdivdav. A 
glance at the scholiasts on 294 and 296, together 
with Eustathios, 1538, 27, is enough to show 
that ancient commentators were by no means 
at one concerning this epithet of the North 
wind, for apparently some of them. had little 
knowledge of the sea and forgot, if they had 
ever known, that a very violent squall may come 
in clear weather. Some therefore tried to pre- 
tend (to the laughable misleading of not a few 
moderns) that al@pnyevéerns did not mean, what 
it manifestly does, ‘begetter of clear sky’ but 
*‘ produced in the upper air,’ while Rhianos and 
Aristophanes honestly emended to aiépnyevéns. 
Vergil was not sc good a Grecian as to be 
infallible where matters of philology were con- 
cerned ; but he was a poet, with an observation 


1 This matter is well discussed by J. Marou- 
zeau, L’ordre des mots dans la phrase latine, i 
(Paris : Champion, 1922), p. 215 sgg. 


of nature which might be called photographic 
but for the fact that not all photographers 
are artists. He therefore took the right view, 
and hinted at the Greek compound with his 
typically sober and Augustan c/arus, exactly as 
Horace renders modvrAas by nothing more 
abstruse than fatiens, ep.,i, 7, 40. If the sun 
reassures you at morning and evening, he says, 
have no fear; the overcast sky does not mean 
bad weather coming, and the wind in the trees 
is not a beginning of a white squall, but only 
Boreas, the begetter of clear heavens, come to 
blow the clouds away. 
H. J. ROSE..- 
University of St. Andrews. 
THE ZUMENIDES AND THE 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


WHEN reading Sophocles’ play in immediate 
succession to that of Aeschylus I found that 
the former curiously illustrates what may be 
called the actual working of the theory of 
murder-pollution expressed in the latter by the 
Erinyes. If Athens harbours the murderer 
Orestes, they threaten a blasting and blighting 
of all growth and birth, whether of crops or 
herds or human life (e.g. 810-17 especially 
Aecxnv apvados arexvos (815) and also 479 and 
802-3). When they are placated, in response to 
Athene’s suggestion, they invoke the contrary 
blessings of fruitfulness and fertility (903-10, 
and especially 938-49: Sevdpomnper Se py mvéor 
PdaBa x.r.d.). 

In the Oedifjus Thebes has unwittingly har- 
boured a murderer, and the exact results follow 
which are threatened in the Eumenides. There 
is a plague and blight on the life of the city and 
the land—22-30 and 171-77, especially 25-27 : 

Pbivovea pev kddviv éyxdpras xOovds 
Pbivovoa & ayéXars Bovvduors roxact re 
ayévos yuvatkav. 

The message Creon brings from Delphi 
plainly assigns as cause for this the unavenged 
murder and the undiscovered murderer, os 768” 
aipa xeyuatov mod (101). Thus the first step 
that Oedipus takes to help the city is to pro- 
claim the unknown murderer an outlaw debarred 
from all speech and intercourse with men, 


par’ éodéxecOar phre mporpwveiv Tid. (238) : 
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whereas Orestes’ defence against the Eume- 
nides is that his pollution has been purged and 
that he is now a harmless guest for Athens— 
448-52, and 284-5: 
monvs 5é wor yévorr’ Av €E dpxis Néyos 
8ce:s tpocHOov ABAaBet cvvovaig. 
M. E. HIRST. 


THUCYDIDES I. 141. 
avroupyoi re yap eiot TeAorovynoio . . 


Schol. 80 éavrav rv ynv épyatopevan oraver dov- 
Aor. 

Poppo-Stahl in loc. sive suis manibus sive ut 
Spartiatae per servos. 

Liddell and Scott (new edition) avrovpyds : one 
who works his land himself (not by slaves). 
THESE quotations throw into relief a difficulty 

which is not faced by most editors. If avroup- 

yos has its natural meaning the statement is 

untrue of the Lacedaemonians, the most im- 

portant section of the Peloponnesians ; if it is 

meant to include the Lacedaemonians, then it 

can only mean, as Poppo and Stahl suggest, a 

yewpyos in the widest sense. Dr. Arnold in his 

commentary saw but did not solve the difficulty. 

‘The number of slaves in Laconia was in 

striking contrast to the rest of the Peloponnesus 

. and we find afterwards that the other 
states . . . were very unwilling to undertake 
military operations during harvest because their 
citizens were themselves ordinarily employed 
at that time in getting in the crops, while to the 

Lacedaemonians, whose agricultural labours 

were wholly performed by the Helots, one season 

of the year was the same as another.’ Mr. 

Heitland (Agricola p. 50) while seeing ‘no 

simple answer’ to the problem suggests that 

Pericles had Arcadia chiefly in mind. 

But in this speech Pericles deliberately ex- 
ploits Athenian ignorance of the varying con- 
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ditions in the Peloponnese. This sentence 
continues, cai obre idia obre ev Kow@ xpnpard €or 
avrois, a statement gently characterized as ‘ ex- 
aggerated’ by some editors. 

These two suggestiones fa/si are on the same 
level as the sup~pressio veri in c. 142 in the 
omission of all reference to the Corinthian fleet. 
Pericles chooses characteristics belonging to 
different areas of the Peloponnese — the 
Spartans have no fleet and no accumulated 
reserves, other Peloponnesian states are largely 
inhabited by smailholders—and applies them 
to the enemy as a whole. «al ra pev Iedomov- 
vnciov Eporye Toaira Kai mapamAnowa Soxei eivar 
(c.143). It is a good enheartening war-speech, 
but Thucydides at least knows the facts. 

M. E. HIRST. 


LECTIO DIFFICILIOR. 


WETSTEIN was not, as Professor Rose’s note 
p. 126 n. 2 might perhaps 
suggest, the first to formulate the principle that 
the harder reading is preferable to the easier. 
Cf. Scrivener, 4A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament, ed. E. Miller 
(41894), Vol. II p. 247:—*PROCLIVI ScRIP- 
TIONI PRAESTAT ARDUA. . We have here 
Bengel’s prime canon, and although Wetstein 
questioned it (V.7,, vol. i. Proleg., p. 157), he 
was himself ultimately obliged to lay down 
something nearly to the same effect.’ Scrivener 
then goes on to cite the passage of Wetstein 
quoted by Professor Rose. Bengel’s enuncia- 
tion of his canon appeared first in his Pro- 
dromus N.T. Gr. Rectd Cautéque Adornandi 
(1725) and later in his Novum Testamentum 
Graecum (1734), p. 433- 
W. L. LORIMER. 
St. Andrews. 


REVIEWS 


THE CRETAN 


J. L. Myres: The Cretan Labyrinth: A 
Retrospect of Aegean Research. The 
Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1933. 
(From the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, lxiii, 1933, 
pp. 269-312.) Paper, 2s. 6d. 

UNDER this picturesque title Professor 

Myres has written a very attractive 

survey of archaeological research in the 

Aegean and neighbouring areas from its 

very beginning to the present day. His 

paper makes agreeable and interesting 
reading because of his charming style 
and his intimate knowledge of the 
development of that science in which 
he has long held a prominent place. 


LABYRINTH. 


The guiding theme is most interesting : 
the historical development of Aegean 
research in the light of the outstanding 
problems and leading principles of every 
age. Myres has limited his survey to 
archaeology, although of course certain 
Homeric and historical problems must 
be attacked which have been closely 
linked with the development of archaeo- 
logical research. His outlook on the 
neighbouring areas is farmoreconcerned 
with the countries towards the north, 
Asia Minor, Susa, and further east, than 
with the old civilized countries of 
Babylonia and Egypt, except of course 
for the chronological landmarks pro- 
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vided by the latter. This, however, 
does not impair the excellence of his 
paper, for the relations of the Aegean 
culture with Egypt are well known and 
accessible, whereas those with Baby- 
lonia are only beginning to emerge. 
The nearer the author comes to his- 
torically known cultures and the end of 
the prehistoric age, the more his interest 
decreases. The finds from Minet el- 
Beida and Ras esh-Shamra are regis- 
tered, but not those from Byblos, nor 
does one get from p. 303 an adequate 
impression of the wide dispersion of L.M. 
vases in Syria and Palestine. Things 
of less importance than Thiersch’s 
identification of Mycenaean pottery in 
Philistia and its derivatives (Ayvchdol. 
Anzetger, 1908) seem to be recorded. 

Myres’s favourite field is ceramics and 
especially early ceramics, and his paper 
bears the stamp of his predominating 
interest. His adherence to the principle 
of connecting certain pottery with 
certain people is known—I must con- 
fess that I have some qualms concern- 
ing such an expression as ‘the grey- 
ware-folk’ (p. 297). Here Myres takes 
up a position of cautious restriction, 
perhaps a little too restricted when he 
takes the introduction of the Minoan 
civilization into the mainland of Greece 
as a result of Cretan colonization, add- 
ing the hypothesis of an emigration 
from Crete caused by the earthquake 
between M.M. II and III (p. 288), 
without hinting at the view, supported 
by many scholars, that the invading 
Greeks entered into war and trade rela- 
tions with Crete and took over the 
Minoan civilization. 

Sometimes the author seems not so 
conversant with other sides of archaeo- 
logy as with pottery. I do not under- 
stand what is said of Tiryns on p. 297: 
‘a “palace” of the XVIth century 

. and perhaps culminating in the 
XIXth-XVIIIth centuries.’ On p. 294 
it is stated that Furtwangler found ‘ no 
palace, no frescoes’ at Orchomenos. 
The Bavarians found no palace but they 
found many fragments of wall-paintings ; 
they are described and published on 
colour plates by Bulle, of. cit., p. 71, 
pls. xxviii-xxx. Amber is found fre- 
quently in Mycenaean Greece; the 
casual reference on p. 301 is almost mis- 
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leading. On p. 305 it is said that the 
Dimini phase of painted ware has not 
been seen south of Thessaly. Perhaps, 
but Blegen has found vases closely re- 
sembling those known from Thessaly on 
several sites of the Peloponnese and in 
considerable quantities. Unfortunately 
these finds are as yet not published, 
only hinted at, e.g. Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, iii, 1930, p. 55. They raise a 
far-reaching problem. Moreover, ought 
not the paragraph title on p. 289 to be 
placed a little earlier? Blegen’s work 
and his and Wace’s classification of 
Helladic ceramics belong to war and 
post-war times. 

Lonnroth’s Kalevala is a very bad 
example of an extensive epic transmitted 
by oral tradition. From Lénnroth’s 
papers we know how he worked, sewing 
together short songs taken down from 
the mouths of the people, and adding 
much of his own to cement them 
together. 

A very valuable select bibliography 
arranged in chronological order is ap- 
pended. It appears that the author 
has chosen such works and papers as 
have contributed new material and 
new ideas. This is probably the reason 
why Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete 
(1907), is left out; it was useful and 
much read, as shown by the appearance 
of a second edition. Fimmen’s able 
survey is registered, but not Montelius’s 
posthumous work La Gréce préclassique 
(Stockholm, i, 1924; ii: 1, 1928). It 
appeared long after the author’s death 
in 1921 and the editor did not bring it 
up to date; it is, however, a useful 
compilation. Nor do , we see the 
voluminous work of N. Aberg, Bronze- 
zettliche und friihetsenzeitliche Chrono- 
logie, vols. iii and iv (Stockholm 1932 
and 1933 resp.), a pretentious attempt 
to revolutionize the accepted chronology 
in the Aegean area. It is wrong, as is 
finally proved by the finds in last 
summer’s excavations at Troy (A merican 
Journ. of Arch., 1934 and 1935), but as 
the author starts from the archaeology 
of Central Europe it would be valuable 
to have Myres’s expert judgment. 

Finally, I heartily agree with the 
author’s demand for a regional survey 
supplemented by spade reconnaissance 
—I have recently advocated it ina paper 
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t the printed in Swedish—and with his ing between campaigns, or things will 
s not advice to diggers to supplement their gowrong; expertus dtco. 
haps, practical experience by extensive read- MarTIN P. NILSSON. 
y re- University of Lund. 
ly on Oe eT 
id in 
7 FIRST INVENTORS. 
we ADOLF KLEINGUNTHER: [Ipétos Eipe- certain arts ‘were not yet’; and the 
oe THs: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte description of the Kyklopes—rexrové- 
ught einer Fragestellung. (Philologus Supple- yetpes—who taught even the gods their 
o be mentband XXVI. i.) Pp. vili+155. skill. ra 
work Leipzig: Dieterich, 1933. Paper, | In_ post-Homeric times, cults and 
+ or M. Io (bound, 11.50). , rituals contain elements which may be 
and IT is a curious anticipation of our ideas ancient barbaric speculation ; but with 
of a ‘history of knowledge,’ that in Anaximander we encounter attributions 
bad antiquity so much interest was taken of foreign arts to heroic personages ; 
tted in the ‘first inventors’ of the various and with Xenophanes (11B 18 Diels) 
th’s arts and sciences. In the seventh book the denial of divine endowment, and 
ving of Pliny’s Natural History we have a_ insistence on human originality xpovg, 
roe late compendium of such information. not dm’ dpyijs. Hecataeus follows the 
ling But the quest goes back to the fourth same reasoning ; Herodotus also, with 
ws century, and (more precisely) to the qualifications due to his special outlook 
sophistic movement, which, with all its and method, which Dr. Kleingiinther 
phy shortcomings in practice, tried to see examines in great detail. 
ap- life whole, if not very steadily. Dr. The Palamedes of Aeschylus is lost, 
hw Kleingiinther asks the question, whether but in the Prometheus the origin of 
pe this interest in origins can be traced human culture is explicitly discussed : 
anil further, and what is its own origin, in it is not a dépov Gedy, but the cddiopa 
se the history of thought. of a rebel culture-hero; so far as he is 
abe It is a pity that Dr. Kleingiinther indebted, it is to the older race of gods, 
=A has confined himself so strictly to and as Wilamowitz noted, by the side 
ane Greek and Aryan sources. For this of Prometheus stands Ocean, who is 
ble interest in origins is widespread. Long- one of them. The other tragedians do 
ae fellow’s Hiawatha rests on genuine Red- not carry us much further; but with 
que skin speculation. But it is noteworthy the sophistic shift of interest from 
It that between such flashes of philosophic natural to social philosophy, the ques- 
ath invention in the Urdummheit, and the tion of the origin of laws and customs 
dt beginnings of Ionian thought, Homeric emerges, and the old alternatives reap- 
‘ful epic seems to be devoid of this element pear; the @cios vowos of Heraclitus and 
he (pp. 9-11). Gods and men alike merely the human voyoGérns; are aidws and 
ie possess peculiar forms of skill, they do Sixn to be regarded as dpa Oedr, or is 
not create it. Men can acquire it, but there a rroActixy téxvn based like other 
esi music and art, like law, are d@pa Oe@v: + rTéyvar on avdyxn and ypeta ? And what 
2 Athena and Hephaestus bestow their about the gods themselves: who in- 
‘2 own quality on the man they love. In _ vented them? 
by Hesiod the nearest approach to inven- It will be seen that about the prob- 
4 tion is Prometheus’ theft of fire; but lem of the mpa@ros evperyjs Dr. Klein- 
nat there was always fire in Olympus: and_ giinther has managed to group quite a 
_— gods, as in Homer, have tiai, but number of questions, the answers to 
‘ond more systematically distributed, by which are a diagrammatic history of 
nid Zeus, or by Moira, who is above the Greek thought about the nature as well 
nd gods. More historical in idea are as the origin of civilization. 
h the notion of a Golden Age in which J. L. Myres. 
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GREEK RELIGION FROM PERIKLES TO ARISTOTLE. 


WILHELM NESTLE: Griechische Re- 
ligiositat vom Zeitalter des Perikles bis 
auf Aristoteles (Die griechische Religio- 
sitat in thren Grundziigen und Haupt- 
vertretern von Homer bis Proklos, 11). 
Pp. 187. Berlin and Leipzig: de 
Gruyter, 1933. Cloth, RM. 1.8o. 

THE first volume of this interesting 

little work appeared in 1930 and was 

noticed in C.R. Vol. xlv, p. 86. The 
present instalment deals with a period 
for which the material is more abundant, 
the problems more complex, and the 
chances of statements which a reviewer 
may find doubtful, even of definite mis- 
takes, correspondingly greater. The 
general impression is of a difficult task 
well performed. It is not a light thing 
to compress into so few pages a sketch 
of the general character of the age, an 
account of the relation of religion to 
the state, of the general uniformity and 
local divergences of classical cult and 
belief, of the ideas concerning the soul 
and the after-life, of festivals and their 
ritual, of belief in divination and divine 
governance, a discussion of the interac- 
tions of religion with life and with art,and 
then an account of the views of Sopho- 
kles, Herodotos, Euripides, Empedokles, 
Aristophanes, Sokrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle. Nevertheless, this has been done, 
and the resulting book is neither dull 
nor bewildering. A student who knows 
nothing of the subject will learn much 
and be misled, if at all, seldom and 
slightly ; those who have already given 
the subject their attention will not 
waste their time by examining so able 

a summary. 

Not everyone will grant that the 


pharmakot were really put to death at 
the Thargelia (p. 20), nor that Eros is 
merely eine Absplitterung von Aphrodite 
(p. 21). That « 411 makes fun of the 
idea of disease being caused by posses- 
sion (p. 28, n. 5) seems to the reviewer 
highly unlikely. On p. 47, the account 
given of Orthia is quite out of date. 
P. 56 has the doubtful statement that 
Ovid's tale of Baucis and Philemon was 
old in his day, and the familiar blunder, 
Pheidippides for Philippides, in the 
name of the runner who brought the 
news of Marathon. Kinesias’ Kaxo- 
Saimovcrai were rather ‘The Unlucky 
Club’ than Gottlose (p. 80), and Plato’s 
attitude towards art and poetry is mis- 
represented in the traditional fashion 
on p. 164. 

Controversial points are of necessity 
many, and so short a work cannot stop 
to argue them. On p. 14, the author 
takes Diopeithes’ anti - astronomical 
decree more seriously than I would; on 
p. 59, he surely makes the traditional 
gods too merciless. On p. 141 a sug- 
gestion that ‘die Verspottung gewisser 
Gétter gesetzlich gestattet war ’ is sup- 
ported by a reference to Arist., Polit. 
1336° 14 sqq., the plain sense of which 
is that in the ritual of some deities 
obscenities were a necessary part of the 
cult, and not that anything or anyone 
was made fun of. Finally, the state- 
ment on p. 168 that Plato as he grew 
older showed an increasing tendency 
towards the irrational and mystical is, 
to say the least of it, liable to contra- 
diction. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


THE JEALOUSY OF THE GODS. 


SVEND RANuLF: The Jealousy of the 
Gods and Criminal Law at Athens. 
Vol. II. Pp. 301. London: Williams 
and Norgate (Copenhagen : Levin and 
Munksgaard), 1934. Paper, 12s. 6d. 

Dr. RANULF’s second volume, as well 

and as clearly written as the first, deals 

with the ethical views, in relation to 
punishment, of Thucydides, Euripides 


and Aristophanes. (The title by the 
way is misleading : there is very little in 
the book about criminal law.) I do 
not find it more convincing than the 
first. Moral indignation, which is the 
cause of the ‘disinterested tendency ’ 
to punish, is, we have been told, nothing 





2° CR. xivii, p. 223. 
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but disguised envy; in Greek ethical 
theory this is represented by the view 
that the gods punish men from envy— 
guilty men, innocent but happy men, 
and successful and boasting men, in- 
discriminately; the older generation, 
Aeschylus, Herodotus and Sophocles, 
had not distinguished between the three 
types, and had found them all edifying. 
The younger rejected the theory, indeed 
‘ruthlessly criticized’ it; and did not 
find the gods’ actions edifying; but 
equally did not distinguish between the 
types. Being themselves free from 
envy, they felt no moral indignation, 
and opposed its manifestation in 
others. Therefore Euripides’ gods are 
more humane than the older gods: 
Apollo intervenes to prevent Creusa 
killing Ion and Ion killing Creusa; 
Helios saves Medea. Creusa’s accusa- 
tions of Apollo are all wrong; but ‘as 
Kreusa wrongly believes Apollo to have 
behaved, thus the gods actually behave 
amid the general applause of the devout 
audience in Aischylos’, Sophokles’ and 
Herodotos’ works. . . . In Sophokles 
no god interferes at the critical moment 
to prevent Oidipus from slaying his 
father and marrying his mother. Old- 
fashioned Athenians must have felt 
astonished and ill-at-ease on seeing 
Apollo in Euripides’ drama intervene 
to save Ion and Kreusa.’ And since in 
Euripides the guilty Medea and Helen 
escape punishment, the innocent Poly- 
xena and Macaria suffer, and Hermione 
(in Orestes) and Alcestis barely escape, 
he was indifferent to the distinction be- 
tween deserved and undeserved misfor- 
tune. So was Thucydides: that is why 
he refuses to tell us whether Mytilene 
and Plataea deserved their fate, whether 
Athens deserved to fail, Sparta and 
Syracuse (equally ‘unjust,’ if not 
equally boastful) to succeed. That 
Thucydides did not approve of the 
older morality is sufficiently proved by 
the Funeral Speech, with which he is 
in entire sympathy and whose ‘ boast- 
ful’ tone would certainly in Herodotus 
have presaged and caused the fall of 
Athens. As for Aristophanes, he sub- 
ordinated all moral questions to his one 
steady political aim—support of the 
oligarchs and of the peace party: he 
was against the democracy and the 
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petty bourgeoisie who were its chief 
bulwark, and who more than any other 
class feel envy; he belonged to the en- 
lightenment, and supported the aristo- 
crats like Alcibiades and Critias. 

It is the least defect of Dr. Ranulf’s 
discussion of these authors that it leads 
to inconsistencies: to take one instance 
only—the sophistic movement was all 
part of the enlightenment and was sup- 
ported by the aristocrats, yet was op- 
posed (quite seriously, according to 
Ranulf) by Aristophanes; and if there 
is a class that can be called the petty 
bourgeoisie it is that of the peasant- 
farmers who, on another page, are 
Aristophanes’ chief supporters. It is 
much more important that, faced with 
Thucydides iii 82-4, which apparently 
indicates some interest in morality, Dr. 
Ranulf can suppose these finished 
chapters to be nothing but ‘rough 
drafts for a speech’ that was to be put 
in the mouth of someone with whom 
Thucydides did not agree; that he can 
believe that Aristophanes wrote of ‘ the 
chaste daughter of Leda’ (Lys. 1314) to 
spare the feelings of the Spartans, and 
that he had ‘an almost unlimited con- 
tempt for the intelligence of the 
Athenian public’ and therefore made 
his arguments for peace against war 
and for Aeschylus against Euripides 
silly and suitable only to the. stupidest 
brains; that he can write: ‘ Aischylos 
could not help arguing that any mur- 
derer would have free play if Orestes 
were acquitted. In Euripides Orestes 
points out that Telemachos has not, as 
he has, killed his mother, because she 
never betrayed Odysseus as Klytai- 
mestra betrayed Agamemnon. This 
reflection contains the proof, which 
eluded Aischylos, that not every kind 
of matricide becomes justified by the 
acquittal of Orestes’; and finally: ‘It 
has now been shown that all three 
types were absent in the aristocrats 
who constituted the original public for 
the Iliad; that the three types asserted 
themselves very strongly in the petty 
bourgeoisie at Athens in whom Aischy- 
los, Sophokles, and Herodotos found a 
sympathetic audience; and that they 
again were weakened or disappeared in 
the Athenian aristocrats who grew rich 
by the exploitation of the Empire, and 
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who were the audience of Euripides and 
Aristophanes and the peers of Thu- 
cydides.’ 

Dr. Ranulf reminds us that his book 
is only a fragment: ‘ there can be no pre- 
tension of having proved its thesis defi- 
nitely [that envy is the origin of criminal 
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law] merely by a study of the Athenian 
community.’ But the work is hardly 
advanced by a study which scarcely 
begins to understand the evidence— 
either Athenian authors or their public. 
A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 





PAIDEIA. 


WERNER JAEGER: Paideia: Die For- 
mung des griechischen Menschen. 
Vol. I. Pp. vii+573. Berlin and 
Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1933. Cloth, 
RM. 8. 

THis is the first volume of a history of 
Greek education and carries the history 
from Homer to B.c. 404. It is addressed 
to all who ‘in the present-day battle for 
the existence of our ancient culture seek 
again the approach to Greece,’ and is 
produced in a popular form at a low 
price. It has therefore been found 
necessary to reduce footnotes and refer- 
ences to a minimum. Although the 
argument is made clear by the quotation 
in translation of the ancient texts on 
which it depends, fuller references to 
ancient and modern literature would be 
useful, and it is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Jaeger will publish an appendix 
of notes like the second volume of 
Pohlenz’s Griechische Tragédie. There 
is one further difficulty for the English 
reader which is perhaps also in part due 
to its being a book for laymen as well 
as scholars, the abstract and _philo- 
sophical quality of the style. This isa 
common tendency in modern German 
scholarship: the recent books of Wein- 
stock and Reinhardt on Sophocles (also 
intended for laymen as well as scholars) 
are extreme cases and make the English 
reader thankful for the crystal clarity of 
Kranz’s Stasimon. In the present case 
however it is to be hoped that this will 
be remedied by a translation, for Patdeia 
is one of the most important works of 
classical scholarship that have been 
published since the war. 

It is far more than a history of Greek 
education. It is rather a history of 
Greek literature in so far as Greek 
literature reflects the conscious ideals 
of each generation, the ideals which 
each generation wanted to see realized 


in its citizens. For it is this pro- 
gressive consciousness and realization 
of ideals which for Professor Jaeger 
distinguishes the Greek from every other 
civilization and entitles it alone to the 
name of ‘culture.’ This indication of 
the subject of the book will show that a 
full critical appreciation is as far beyond 
the scope ot this review as it is beyond 
the competence of the reviewer. All 
that can be done is to notice the general 
lines. 

After the introduction on the position 
of the Greeks in thehistory of education, 
the first book deals with the early period 
from Homer to Pindar, the second with 
the summit and crisis of the Athenian 
spirit from Aeschylus to Thucydides. 
In Homer (and Jaeger believes that the 
Iliad in its present form is not much 
earlier than the Odyssey in its present 
form, and that the Odyssey certainly 
cannot be later than the seventh cen- 
tury) the most important scenes are 
those between Phoenix and Achilles in 
the Iliad and between Mentor and 
Telemachus in the Odyssey, for here 
the typical education of the Homeric 
noble can be recognized. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the use made of 
examples, Meleager in the Iliad and 
Orestes in the Odyssey. This is an 
essential part of the aristocratic educa- 
tion, the forerunner of the Pindaric 
myth and later still of the Platonic 
idea. The myths of Hesiod’s Erga 
have the same paradeigmatic object 
and the form of the whole poem can 
only be understood as a speech of advice, 
like that of Phoenix, which has been 
given an independent existence and 
extended until it becomes itself an epic. 
The idea of justice is not Hesiod’s own 
but comes from Ionia (cf. II 384 f.). 
After Hesiod there is a long chapter on 
Spartan education which deals both 
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with the Spartan ideal of the fourth 
century and with Tyrtaeus; the great- 
ness of Tyrtaeus lies in his adaptation of 
epic poems to present needs, the trans- 
formation of the Homeric ideal of heroic 
ape? into the heroism of the patriot. 
The new form of society, the Polis, 
produces a new form of poetry and new 
ideals; old and new are most sharply 
contrasted in the Shield poem of Archi- 
lochus, whose iambi are not purely sub- 
jective but voice the criticisms of the 
rising Demos (there is a very interesting 
discussion of the relation of Tyche and 
Free-will and the meaning of Rhythm 
in the Monologue). A chapter on Solon 
brings out the contrast between the 
Athenian and the Ionian spirit. Jaeger 
then deals with the Ionian philosophers, 
in whose fearless and independent criti- 
cism of the usual picture of the world 
and nature he finds a parallel to the 
independence and fearlessness of the 
Ionian poets in expressing their views 
about life and their surroundings. The 
connection of music and mathematics by 
Pythagoras is of supreme importance 
for the history of Greek art and litera- 
ture, as well as religion and ethics. 
The new ideal of codgia is clearly 
opposed to the aristocratic ideal of the 
Olympian victor by Xenophanes. But 
the old aristocratic point of view shows 
an astonishing new moral and religious 
strength in Theognis and Pindar. (The 
Theognis problem is discussed ; 1-254 
are the original poem, which was 
written in the middle of the sixth 
century.) Theognis is a kind of codi- 
fication of the aristocratic educational 
tradition. Pindar shows us the ideal of 
the Greek nobie at the moment of its 
greatest purity. Simonides’ Skolion to 
Scopas is contrasted with Pindar, but 
its importance is here underestimated 
(for this see Bowra, Class. Phil. 1934 
p. 203). The first book ends with 
culture under the tyrants. 

The second books starts with a chapter 


SCHMID’S HISTORY OF 


WILHELM SCHMID UND OTTO STAHLIN: 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur I 2 
(W. Schmid). Pp. xii+781. Munich: 
Beck, 1934. Cloth, M. 32 (unbound, 
28). 
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on Aeschylus. The account of the 
‘modernism’ of Aeschylus is excellent, 
but too little is made of the free-will of 
Eteocles and Agamemnon which Aes- 
chylus emphasizes, and it is hardly 
justifiable to contrast the noble descent 
of Aeschylus with the bourgeois status 
of Sophocles, Euripides and Socrates: 
an equally good case can be made for 
their nobility. Indeed the stress on 
birth, heredity and piety in Sophocles’ 
plays is scarcely consistent with a 
bourgeois Sophocles. Perhaps for this 
reason they are little noticed in the 
otherwise excellent chapter where 
Jaeger expounds Sophocles as the 
supreme preacher of Sophrosyne, who 
comes near to some of the Sophists 
(e.g. Protagoras) in his conscious repre- 
sentation of men as they should be. 
‘The Sophists have a Janus head: one 
face is turned to Sophocles, the other 
to Euripides. The chapter on the 
Sophists is admirable, particularly the 
contrast between the Periclean idealism 
and the realism of Antiphon; but it is 
overstatement to call the Right of the 
Stronger an aristocratic belief; it was 
rather the belief of certain notorious 
aristocrats. The new forces which deter- 
mine the style of the Euripidean drama 
are bourgeois realism, rhetoric and philo- 
sophy; these are the forces which 
shape the men of the following centuries. 
There is a good exposition of Aristo- 
phanes’ criticism both in the political 
and in the cultural sphere: but when 
Jaeger says that the object of the ideal 
picture of the Old Education in the 
Clouds is to show what the new educa- 
tion is not, he underestimates the 
positive importance of Aristophanes 
as a link in the chain of aristocratic 
thought which leads from Pindar 
through Sophocles and Aristophanes 
to Plato. The final chapter on Thucy- 
dides is one of the best, if not the best, 
in the book. T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 


GREEK LITERATURE. 


In this volume W. Schmid continues 

his monumental History of Classical 

Greek literature which is the first part 

of Schmid-Stahlin, as we now call it. 

In the first volume (C.R. XLIV 1930 
M 
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p. 12) he dealt with most of the epic 
and lyric poets. May he be spared to 
complete the work, which on such a 
scale will demand at least four volumes 
in all before we reach Aristotle. The 
volume before us bears the sub-title 
“ Die griechische Literatur in der Zeit 
der attischen Hegemonie vor dem 
Eingreifen der Sophistik.” Obviously 
no exact chronological limits could be 
set to a period thus defined, and Schmid 
does not pretend that Herodotus, for 
example, who is treated in this volume, 
was entirely uninfluenced by the 
Sophists, but he holds quite rightly 
that the transition from Herodotus to 
Thucydides or from Sophocles to Euri- 
pides marks a very real shifting of point 
of view no less in literature than in life. 
For Schmid, moreover, Herodotus, to 
say nothing of Choerilus of Samos, is 
Atticin spirit. Ifadate were demanded 
for the invasion of ‘ Sophistic’ S. would 
put it about 450. 

A short introduction treats of the 
general development of Attic literature. 
The period is marked by a strong sense 
of duty towards the state and therefore 
towards the gods. Against the specula- 
tions of the Ionians and the anthropo- 
centric view of life of the Sophists 
the first great bulwark was the older 
Attic tragedy (Aeschylusand Sophocles), 
then, as we shall later find, the old 
comedy. After that the task of pre- 
serving the distinctive excellence of 
Athens and her religion was, we are 
told, taken up by Socrates and Plato. 
We may expect to hear more of this in 
a later volume; meanwhile Aristo- 
phanes’ attacks on Socrates and Plato’s 
disparagement of tragedy are explained 
away by the statement that ‘the allies 
in this fight failed to recognise each 
other’ (p. 4). It will be interesting to 
see what he makes of Plato’s strictures 
on the educational methods of Solon, in 
whom S. finds the embodiment of the 
old Attic spirit (p. 23), and of the execu- 
tion of Socrates. 

Two thirds of the book are devoted 
to the older Attic Tragedy. In discuss- 
ing the origins S. is among those who 
reject the authority of Aristotle, as 
regards both the dithyramb and the 
satyr-play. The essence of tragedy is 
the actor; the é£apywv of the dithyramb 


is none such, and tragedy can only have 
arisen from a combination of a choral 
song in honour of Dionysus with a primi- 
tive acting dialogue. It must be an 
addition to, not an original part of, the 
Dionysiac cult. He finds to be equally 
mistaken the derivation of tragedy from 
the satyr-play, which was introduced, 
not re-introduced, by Pratinas. For 
all practical purposes the real founder 
of tragedy was Thespis. The tragic 
writers of the early fifth century occupy 
pp. 168-522. The information which is 
collected about Phrynichus, Pratinas 
and the other lost tragedians, which are 
perforce almost elbowed out in less 
gigantic books, will be most useful, but 
when it comes to the great masters, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, themselves, 
one hesitates. Admittedly here again 
we have a great collection of valuable 
information with references to nearly 
everything written in German about, 
or remotely connected with, Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, as well as a detailed 
analysis of the plays and, what is very 
interesting, something of their Nach- 
leben ; indeed S. has made it his object 
to omit no fact, no aspect of tragedy 
that could possibly be brought in. 
Future writers on tragedy will find 
here an endless source of information ; 
but would it be ungrateful to suggest 
that the function of a book ought not 
to be to make easier the writing of 
other books? It ought to be worth 
reading itself. Schmid’s book is of 
course immensely worth reading, but 
few will read it. Those who do will 
get much profit and will have good 
reason to thank the author, but they 
will not derive much pleasure or feel 
any enthusiasm. Though S. knows far 
more than any of us, we do not some- 
how feel greatly interested in what he 
has to say. He can tell us, and tell us 
with a wealth of illustration, how 
Sophocles progressed in stage-craft 
between the Ajax and the Antigone, 
but he is not at his best when dealing 
with Antigone herself or Deianeira. As 
for Aeschylus, the reader will at once 
ask what has become of the Prometheus 
Vinctus. He will learn from a few 
scattered remarks that the play will be 
discussed in a later volume, that it is by 
an anonymous writer (as if names were 
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lost as easily as plays!), that it was 
written, perhaps only to be read, be- 
tween 457 and 445, and that it has anti- 
religious tendencies. Now these notions 
of Schmid have been before the learned 
world some five years, without con- 
vincing the majority of scholars even 
in Germany. Surely, even if he wished 
to ignore the criticisms of foreign 
Scholars, he might have listened to 
A. Kérte and M. Pohlenz and others, 
before dogmatically asserting that we 
have only six of Aeschylus’ tragedies 
extant, that the IIp. Avdpevos is not 
part of a trilogy but a monodrama, and 
that the rupdopos is identical with the 
satyr-play mupxaeds. This book will 
deservedly and undoubtedly occupy the 
chief place among standard works of 
reference on Greek literature. It is 
therefore both unwise and unjust on the 
part of the writer to assert what is not 
merely not proven but almost univer- 
sally admitted to be wrong. 

His account of the composition of 
the history of Herodotus is sober and 
readable, and the notion that the work 
was left unfinished is properly rejected. 
He gives a good summary of Herod- 
otus’ contribution to the history of 
religions. He thinks that the scepticism 
of Ionia was modified for Herodotus by 
his stay at Athens and by his observa- 
tion of the religious background of the 
tragedies which he saw there. This is 
an interesting attempt to account for 
the apparent duality of Herodotus’ 
own religion ; but S. is inclined to make 
too much of the influence of tragedy on 
his history. The stories of Croesus and 


Polycrates are obviously dramatic ; 
Herodotus did not need to dramatise. 
S. would go further; he thinks that 
Herodotus deliberately constructed his 
history on the lines of a tragedy and 
regarded himself as a dramatic artist 
no less than an historian. This is to 
out-Cornford Cornford. The fall of the 
great Xerxes is a fine dramatic finish, 
but so would be the fall of the Hohen- 
zollerns in a history of the Great War. 
And if Herodotus had the Persae so 
much in mind, it is strange that he did 
not pay more attention to Aeschylus’ 
account of the battle of Salamis. At 
the same time S. is right in saying that 
Herodotus was inclined to look for the 
origins of calamity and war in moral 
rather than in political causes. And 
there can be no doubt that Herodotus’ 
sojourn at Athens, of which we know so 
little, and his friendship with Sophocles 
must have been an important influence. 
Schmid thinks that Athens turned him 
from a geographer into a world-his- 
torian. 

We can do no more than indicate 
that this volume also contains Schmid’s 
views on Attic comedy before Cratinus, 
accounts of Anaxagoras and other 
fifth-century philosophers, of Hellanicus 
and other historians, and even such 
semi-literary persons as Damon and 
Meton. Like the first volume this book 
has an excellent index—a great improve- 
ment on the old Christ-Schmid in this 
respect. To those who are lucky 
enough to possess a copy it will prove 
constant help. T. A. SINCLAIR. 

Queen’s University, Belfast. 





A NEW GRAMMAR OF GREEK. 


EpvuARD SCHWYZER: Griechische Gram- 
matik. Erste Lieferung, Allgemeiner 
Teil und Lautlehre, mit 3 Karten, 
davon 2 im Text. Pp. xxviii+414. 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft, II, 1. 1.) Munich: Beck, 1934. 
Paper, RM. 22. 

COMMENCED, at the publisher’s invita- 

tion, as a revision of Brugmann’s 

Griechische Grammatik (first edition 

1885, fourth edition revised by Thumb 

1913), this book, as its author explains, 

has grown into an independent work, in 


which, however, in spite of numerous 
and not unimportant differences in the 
point of view, the blood of the older 
work still flows. An effort has been 
made to make the work more easily in- 
telligible and more readable, and to 
keep in view more than before the 
needs of ‘ Philologen und Historiker.’ 
This aim has entailed a certain increase 
in its bulk. It has on the other hand 
been consistent with the retention of 
the general aim of stressing the explan- 
atory side, instead of giving references 
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to the texts in which the forms cited 
occur. In place of such references we 
are in most cases given, as before, re- 
ferences to modern grammatical discus- 
sions. The existing specialized gram- 
mars giving the textual references will 
lose none of their usefulness. 

In the present instalment pp. 1-165 
are occupied by a ‘General Part’, which 
is a readable survey of the whole field 
about to be studied. Attention may be 
drawn especially to some sound remarks 
on lexicography (Cohn’s account of 
Greek lexicography, which formed an 
appendix to Brugmann-Thumb, is here 
replaced by a shorter account embodied 
in the grammar itself), and to a quite 
new section (to which the attention of 
Orientalists is specially invited by its 
author) on the evidence derivable from 
Greek words found in other (especially 
Oriental) languages and from foreign 
words found in Greek texts. The re- 
mainder of this instalment is occupied 
by the commencement of the ‘ Special 
Part’, namely the Phonology (‘ Laut- 
lehre’). Aftera sketch of general pho- 
netics and of Greek pronunciation the 
Phonology is developed in detail in three 
different ways: first by tracing the in- 


A TRANSLATION 


The Laws of Plato translated into 
English by A. E. TayLor. Pp. Ixviii + 
380. London: Dent, 1934. Cloth, 
Ios. 6d. 

TuIs volume is all the more welcome 

because—as Professor Taylor says in 

his Introduction—the Laws is ‘today 
the least generally known of Plato's 
major compositions,’ though ‘in some 
respects his most characteristic work.’ 
It is to be hoped that this English ver- 
sion will help to make it more widely 
known to all who are interested in the 
history of political or of educational 
theory. It is no easy task to translate 
the Laws into readable, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, and Professor Taylor is to be 
warmly congratulated on the uniformly 
high level of his translation: in accuracy 
it is much superior to Jowett, in ease 
and fluency to the Loeb version. The 

Introduction also is a masterly perform- 

ance. Not only does it provide a full 


dividual sounds forward from the earliest 
attested Greek to the transition into 
mediaeval and modern Greek, secondly 
by grouping together sound-changes into 
types, and thirdly by tracing the sounds 
from the earliest attested forms back- 
wards by the comparative method. In 
conclusion special sections are devoted 
to Accent and Quantity and to Sandhi 
and Pause. 

A few minor points (several of them 
probably misprints) may be noted: p. 11 
Theognostus should be Theodosius; 
p- 31 Kdespa (but &@ correctly p. 250); 
Pp. 251 pocaveyv for pwodwyv; p. 279 
éBav; p. 268 Oi8paxivn should be 6i8p- ; 
p. 265 Kaxias; on p. 117 the Cam- 
bridge Septuagint ought to have been 
mentioned. In the section on accent 
Laum’s Das Alexandrinische Akzentua- 
tionssystem receives too warm a welcome. 
It is only rarely that I have felt seriously 
inclined to disagree with Professor 
Schwyzer. Taken as a whole this in- 
stalment bears witness to his intimate 
acquaintance with his subject and to 
his sobriety of judgment. 


R. McKENZIE. 
Oxford. 


OF THE LAWS. 


and careful summary of the contents of 
the twelve books, but it also contains 
valuable comments on the more im- 
portant and original features of Plato’s 
views on education, law, religion, etc. 
Something more, perhaps, might have 
been said about the importance attached 
by Plato to children’s games, and how 
this is related to his psychological 
analysis of child-nature and his doctrine 
of soul. As explained in the Introduc- 
tion, ‘the text presupposed throughout 
is that of Burnet,’ and all deviations 
from Burnet are recorded in the foot- 
notes. In adopting corrections, other 
than Burnet’s, the translator mostly 
follows England; and in Books I-IV 
he admits about twenty conjectures to 
England’s sixty. He makes a feworiginal 
suggestions, of which the best are 
kat <a> (746D*) and é«AapPavorte 
(958D?) : his iv Sevrépws <uaxaptotyn > 
(739E*), @s xal viv <elpntar> (807B%*), 
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AaOpaiov (8638) are hardly improve- 
ments on previous suggestions. Nor am 
I attracted by iarip’ for iatrnv at g4Q9D?: 
if &nuéa there means ‘ loss,’ read darxny, 
otherwise my tdtrew. At 899’ the 
position of mdvta dvdpa is against T.’s 
ingenious avtod (sc. avdpds) 7 dwewvov 
év (or dpeivova) : should we read avrod 
(sc. rod HAtov) 8% apeivova? In his 
notes on 778D, 782A, 837D I am glad to 
see that T. adopts the view which I 
have long held (and which Hermann 
takes in his Praefatio) that many of the 
redundancies in the Laws are due to 
dittographs by the author rather than 
to scribes’ glosses (we might term it 
the ‘ conflation’ theory) ; 642c and g60c 
contain, I suspect, other instances of 
this. At 753E I had already suggested 
madpos for mpos (in my notice of England 
in C.R.); and at 856E rpitos is also a 
conjecture of Vermehren’s. The dele- 
tion of devAda in 649D was proposed by 


Ast before Schanz ; and rpurdaciap, in 
878c, by Sydenham and Orelli before 
Hermann. In 649D I meant (in the 
Loeb) to take edteAH with eipar, like 
England, and I still prefer this. At 
694D the translation seems to imply my 
addition of <wrav>, although there is 
no note to this effect. In 82op a line 
of the Greek has escaped translation. 
At 877c and 893E the interpretations 
here given seem better than those of 
England and the Loeb; and there are 
valuable notes of some length on points 
of mathematics and astronomy at 820 ff. 
and 893. The Index is quite useful and 
sufficient as a subject-index, but very 
deficient in proper names. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that this 
is a fine piece of work, worthy of its 
author's high reputation, and one which 
no serious student of Platonism or 
political science can afford to neglect. 

R. G. Bury. 





HYPEREIDES AGAINST DEMOSTHENES. 


GasTon Co.in: Le Discours d’Hypéride 
contre Démosthéne sur l Argent d’Har- 
pale. Essai de traduction et de re- 
constitution, avec une étude his- 
torique et littéraire. Pp. gg. Paris: 
‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1934. Paper. 

THis valuable study opens with a 

careful account of the historical facts, 

as viewed when the gaps in the evi- 
dence are filled up on the lines of Pro- 
fessor Colin’s discussions of the subject 

in the Revue des Etudes Grecques for 1925 

and 1926. The dates of most of the 

events are placed earlier than has been 
usual in recent accounts, and it is a real 
difficulty in Professor Colin’s chronology 
that it involves denying the truth of 
one of the few definite pieces of evidence 
which we have, viz. the statement of 

Hypereides himself that Nicanor, Alex- 

ander’s emissary, was already in Greece 

when Harpalus arrived. It is suggested 
that this is a falsehood on the part of 

Hypereides; but a falsehood so soon 

after the events would have been at 

least risky: and it remains possible 
that the more usual chronology 1s right. 

It is unlikely that historians will ever 

be completely in agreement as to what 

exactly Demosthenes did, and how far 


he was to be blamed: apart from 
details, there seems to be a general 
agreement to accept a view more or 
less like that of Professor Colin,—that 
Demosthenes was inexplicably careless 
and acted irregularly, but not corruptly, 
and that if he took the 20 talents, 
it was for a public purpose which he 
could’not fully disclose—according to 
Colin for the purpose of defence in case 
the attack, which rumour said Alex- 
ander was preparing, should be de- 
livered. But the difficulty remains 
that 20 talents would go but a very 
little way in such a war; and as it is 
quite impossible, in the absence of all 
direct evidence, to come to any con- 
clusion as to Demosthenes’ guilt or 
motives, it is improbable that discussion 
will be terminated by Professor Colin’s 
arguments or any others. 

Professor Colin’s primary object was 
to give to university students a view of 
the speech as a whole, by means of a 
translation in which the stages in the 
argument should be carefully dis- 
tinguished, and the lacunae in the 
argument filled conjecturally on the 
basis of such indications as are afforded 
by the existing fragments, the Speech 
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of Dinarchus, and other evidence. 
Before presenting this translation he 
explains very clearly the reasons which 
have led him to fill each gap with the 
matter which he places in it, and this 
part of his work is marked both by 
ingenuity and by truthful imagination, 
and is a valuable piece of reconstruc- 
tion, while the translation itself, it need 
not be said, is both accurate and de- 
lightful. He follows the text of Jensen 
with only two important differences, 
and a note on p. 50 attempts to place a 
more recently published fragment, No. 
80 of the Papyri Iandanae V. The 
translation is followed by a chapter on 
the art of Hypereides as shown in this 
speech, containing a strong criticism of 
the orator’s methods of argument (with 


an interesting demonstration of his 


borrowings from Aeschines’ Speech on | 


the Crown), but an equally just apprecia- 


tion of the merits of the speech, and | 


particularly of the speaker’s use of wit 
and irony—his cleverness in raising a 
laugh against his enemy when he 
cannot convince by reasoning; his skill 
in realistic narrative, accompanied by a 
crescendo of feeling; his ability in pre- 
senting a consistent picture (however 
false) of the life and motives of Demo- 
sthenes; and (despite some slight care- 
lessness) his felicity of expression. 

The volume is a very useful and 
pleasant addition to existing writings 
about Hypereides. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 

University of Sheffield. 





THE EPIGRAMS OF CALLIMACHUS. 


The Epigrams of Callimachus translated 
by GERARD MAacCKWoRTH YOUNG. 
Pp. xv+142. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Cloth, 6s. 

THE little book before us contains the 

text and translation of sixty epigrams, 

the Pittacus poem (Anth. Pal. VII, 89), 

which is hardly an epigram, and two of 

the three Timon epigrams, the authen- 
ticity of which is doubtful, being omitted. 

It seems from Callimachus’ epitaph 
on himself (No. i=A.P. VII, 415) that 
he regarded his light occasional verse as 
not less important than his more serious 
work ; indeed, it is probable that it is 
to the example he set in this style of 
writing that we owe the plenteous crop 
of such verse by later writers so for- 
tunately preserved in the Anthology. 

References which go back to the first 

century prove that there was a collection 

of his epigrams, perhaps formed during 
the poet’s lifetime, from which the 

Palatine Anthologist made a selection 

only, as is shown by the fact that epi- 

grams not included in the Anthology 
are quoted by Athenaeus and Strabo. 
The usual arrangement of the epi- 
grams is quite arbitrary, and the system 
adopted by the present translator of 
dividing them into three.classes, (1) dedi- 
catory and general poems, (2) epitaphs, 
(3) amatory poems, has distinct advan- 


tages for the general reader, though for 
the scholar it makes reference to other 
editions somewhat difficult. 

The text is that of Professor A. W. 
Mair’s Loeb edition (reviewed in C.R. 
XXXVII (1923), pp. 3-4); but in No. vi 
(=A.P. XI, 362) Mr. Young rightly 
follows Schneider in reading Acvxape, 
tay auav, and his punctuation of the 
fifth line improves the sense; and in 
No. xxvii (=A.P. VI, 311) he reads in 
line 3 od pév with Wilamowitz, where 
Mair reads od» é&v. In No. xxxiii (= A.P. 
V, 6), line 5, he reads with A.P. apoe- 
vix@, but translates dAAns 87, the read- 
ing of the version which occurs in the 
Planudean Anthology. 

Callimachus is a consummate master 
of the epigram ; there is a neatness and 
conciseness about these little poems, in 
which every word seems to be in its 
right place and every epithet just the 
right one. It is only occasionally that 
some allusion escapes us or some un- 
certainty of reading raises a doubt about 
the interpretation. 

Such epigrams are apt to lose their 
point when translated into prose, and 
to render them adequately in verse re- 
quires not only scholarship but also 
considerable literary skill, both of which 
gifts the present translator possesses. 
Space forbids quotation, but we can 
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strongly recommend the reader to buy 
and read the book for himself; and he 
will not be disappointed. We may, 
from old associations, prefer William 
Cory’s version of A.P. VII, 80 (‘ They 
told me, Heraclitus, they told me you 
were dead’), but Mr. Young’s rendering 
is closer to the original. 

The notes deal adequately and con- 
cisely with various problems which 
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arise; in particular that on No. xvi 
(=A.P. XII, 230), in which Theocritus 
is referred to, is an important contribu- 
tion to the solution of a difficult literary 
problem. 

In form and typography this little 
volume is a charming example of the 
work of the Oxford University Press. 

EpwarD S. FORSTER. 

University of Sheffield. 





ARISTON OF CEOS. 


WILHELM. _KNOGEL: Der Peripatetiker 
Ariston von Keos bet Philodem. (Klas- 
sisch - Philologische Studien hrsg. 
v. Ernst Bickel und Christian Jensen, 
Heft 5.) Pp. 95. Leipzig: Harras- 
sowitz, 1933. Paper. RM. 4. 

In the introduction to his Teubner 

edition of Philodemus’ epi xaxtov 

(Bk. x) Professor Jensen pointed out 

that the latter part of the text repro- 

duced the work of a certain Ariston 
mepi tov xovditew wtmepnpavias. He 
argued further that the type of ethical 
analysis employed here was similar to 
that of Theophrastus and other Peri- 
patetics, and concluded that the Ariston 
in question was the Peripatetic, Ariston 
of Ceos. This argument was contested 

in 1927 by Gallavotti in the Rivista di 

Filologia, who sought to show that the 

author in question was the Stoic, 

Ariston of Chios. Mr. Knégel is a 

pupil of Professor Jensen’s, and in this 

dissertation he seeks to refute Galla- 
votti and establish Jensen’s thesis. For 
this purpose he is able to use new 
papyrus-readings which Jensen has ob- 
tained since he published his edition. 

In particular he gives a new and much 

more satisfactory text of cols. 10 (from 

l. 10) and 11, with a_ translation. 


There are a number of other new 
readings scattered through the book. 

In Part I K. gives the new text of 
cols. 10 and 11 and discusses its signi- 
ficance, beginning at the point where 
the transition to Ariston takes place. 
(His remarks on the sentence-structure, 
7d followed by an infinitive, seem to 
me correct. He should however have 
observed the parallel phenomenon in 
Phid. a. onpeiwy, col. 28 foll., which 
corroborates him.) In Part II he dis- 
cusses the types of character, good and 
bad, presented by Ariston, in relation 
first to the Peripatetics, and then, more 
briefly, to the Stoic school. He is able 
to show a substantial identity or con- 
tinuity with what is known of the 
former, and an almost complete absence 
of contact with the Stoics. In Part III 
he gives a careful verbal analysis of the 
style of the extracts, seeking to show 
that it is consistent with Cicero’s praise 
of the Peripatetic Ariston as a concinnus 
et elegans writer. Finally, as a supple- 
ment, he presents a complete collection 
of the fragments of Ariston. 

It is an excellent thesis, clear, well 
written, orderly, and convincing. 

J. L. Stocks. 


University of Manchester. 





THE PRAE-ITALIC DIALECTS. 


The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy. By 
R. S. Conway, S. E. JoHNsOoN, and 


J. WxHatmoucH. 3 vols. Pp. xvi 
+459, xxxi+632, viii+163. Lon- 
don: Milford, 1933. Cloth, 84s. 


By ‘ Prae-Italic’ dialects the authors 
mean languages, at one time spoken in 
various parts of Italy, which were dis- 


placed by ‘Italic’ languages. As the 
latter, for the purpose of this book, 
include Latin, the term ‘Italic’ has to 
do duty in a sense different from that 
which an earlier work of Conway’s has 
made familiar to Englishreaders. The 
title of the book is confusing in other 
ways too. ‘ Prae-Italic’ is not a natural 
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designation for the dialect, or group of 
dialects, here called ‘ East Italic.’ 
‘Italic’ in any combination might very 
well suggest that languages to which it 
was applied were Indogermanic; and 
Etruscan has been excluded from this 
work presumably on the ground that it 
is not an Indogermanic language. 
Raetic is included, although competent 
observers (e.g. Kretschmer in Symbolae 
Philologicae, Upsala, 1932) consider that 
there is sufficient evidence for regarding 
it as a dialect of Etruscan. The one 
thing common to all the ‘ Prae-Italic’ 
dialects is the fragmentary character of 
the record. With a very few excep- 
tions, the inscriptions collected in this 
work consist of short groups of letters 
which cannot be with any confidence 
divided into words, or of single letters. 
In the case of Messapian there are two 
or three longish inscriptions of un- 
known meaning. Venetic inscriptions 
have preserved a frequently repeated 
formula which makes it possible to 
guess at the sense of two or three words. 
Otherwise, there appears to be evidence 
for Indogermanic case-endings and— 
although this is less clear—word-forma- 
tion. 

On the epigraphic side, the work of 
Conway for Venetic and of Whatmough 
for such remains of the other dialects as 
he has been able to examine inspires 
confidence. (It may be noted that 
Ribezzo has resumed publication of his 
Corpus Inscrr. Messapicarum in Rivista 
Indo-greco-ttalica, 1932, and that his 
readings frequently differ from What- 
mough’s.) It would not be too much 
to say that every letter of every inscrip- 
tion seen by C. and W. is fully dis- 
cussed, and, in doubtful cases, every 
possibility considered. This part of the 
work is likely to add to our knowledge 
of the history of the Alphabet in 
Italy. 

The authors have included in their 
task not only an examination of the 
remains of the ‘ Prae-Italic’ dialects 
but also a report on (often a reproduc- 
tion of) what has been written about 
the peoples who spoke them by his- 
torians and others, ancient and modern. 
They appear to have overlooked nothing 
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discovered or invented by logographers, 
ethnographers, or archaeologists. The 
result is that readers who are primarily 
interested in the ‘ Prae-Italic’ dialects 
will find this work weighed down with 
vast masses of information on the his- 
tory, antiquities, and ethnology of Italy 
which have little or no bearing on the 
dialects. The long and confused notes 
on ‘ Kelto-Liguric’ and the Ligurians 
in vol. ii will serve, if for nothing else, 
as a reminder that a theory need not be 
taken seriously simply because it has 
appeared in print. 

The authors have given us in other 
respects, too, much information that we 
could have dispensed with. The greater 
part of vol. i, over 240 pages, is devoted 
to lists, apparently complete (and re- 
peated in vol. iii), of the Ancient Names, 
Local, Divine, and Personal, of North 
Italy. Such collections might be use- 
ful for other investigations, but it is not 
obvious that the study of the ‘ Prae- 
Italic’ dialects can be materially ad- 
vanced by the information that the 
divine name Augustus or the personal 
name Thomas has been found in terri- 
tory where one or other of those dialects 
was formerly spoken. 

Where the records of a language are 
so fragmentary as those collected here, 
interpretation is scarcely to be thought 
of. Vol. iii provides a Glossary to the 
Dialects, and up and down through the 
text etymologies of words of uncertain 
form and meaning are provided. It is 
necessary to refer to only one of them. 
A good deal is heard, and has been 
written, about a Venetic goddess Rehtia, 
the goddess of straight lines and, as it 
now appears, of many other things. 
Rehtia, as a transliteration of the 
Venetic signs, has evidently been sug- 
gested by an impossible Latin *vectza 
and the Spartan ’Op@ia. Whether a 
form rehtia could be made in Venetic 
from a stem corresponding to that of 
Latin rectus is unknown; but it seems 
clear that it is unnecessary to assume it. 
The name of the Venetic goddess (if it is 
the name of a goddess) is more probably 
to be transliterated rétia. 

J. FRASER. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 
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TWELVE CENTURIES OF ROME. 


G. P. BAKER: Twelve Centuries of Rome 
(753 B.C.—A.D. 476). Pp. xx-+557; 8 
plates, 8 maps, 5 diagrams. London: 
Bell, 1934. Cloth, 16s. 

Mr. BAKER in this volume has devoted 

his quick perceptions and his ready pen 

to the study of Roman history, which, 

taken from 753 B.c.—A.U.C.—to A.D. 

476, the fall of the Western Empire, 

gives him his twelve hundred years 

with a little to spare. It is no slight 
testimony to Mr. Baker’s mental vigour 
and versatility that he carries his 
readers with him through this vast 
period without any serious relaxation 
of effort or decline of interest. His 
task, as he rightly sees it, is that of 
mediating between the specialists and 
the general public. It is the duty of 
the specialists to discover exactly how 
things happened : it is his own duty to 
accept, with reasonable selection, what 
they tell him, and to interpret it in all 
its interest of varied circumstance and 
interplay of character. This is not to 
say that Mr. Baker is indifferent to 
research or careless in his use of it, 
only that his use of modern literature 
is imperfect—he will use one important 
work, not use another—and that, as is, 
in fact, inevitable, the specialist will 
find not infrequent cases where he can- 
not agree on points of detail. More 
important is the question whether Mr. 
Baker is correct in his interpretation of 
the main lines of political and social 
development, and in his judgement of 
individual characters. Mr. Baker is 
most successful in his narrative of stir- 
ring events and in his appreciation of 
the great leading persons of his history. 

Curiously enough, he seems less suc- 

cessful with Julius Caesar and Augustus 

than with some minor characters. He 
is partly prevented by space, but also, 
we imagine, by a limitation of interest, 


from dealing very seriously with con- 
stitutional questions. The treatment 
of early Roman history is probably too 
conseryative, but is so handled as not 
to be seriously misleading. The light 
is directed full on the leading episodes 
of Republican history—Pyrrhus, Han- 
nibal, the Gracchi, Sulla. The duller 
periods in between suffer perhaps a 
little in comparison. The general pic- 
ture of the Empire is clearly drawn, 
but too much after the literary authori- 
ties to satisfy our modern taste. It is 
satisfactory to find a good word said 
for the much maligned Gallienus. An 
interesting sketch of Diocletian is 
marred by a misconception of his re- 
ligious reform: it would be hard to 
quote much evidence for Mr. Baker’s 
statement that he ‘replaced this super- 
stition by a large, simple—perhaps 
crude—article of faith from the doc 
trines of Sol Invictus.’ Diocletian’ 
scheme of Jovian and Herculian 
Emperors was based on a paganism far 
more ancient in Rome than Sol In- 
victus. The portraits that illustrate 
the work are exceptionally interesting. 
The scale of originals should, however, 
be given. On Pl. VI. for ‘ Vespasian ’ 
read ‘Titus’ The chronological tables 
will be useful, but the value of the 
‘comparative scale’ of modern dates is 
not always easy tosee. The maps are 
artistic in conception, but not too 
efficient. Mr. Baker’s book will cer- 
tainly find many readers—and not 
without good cause. It has great 
virtues which outweigh its defects. It 
is inspired by the author’s own intense 
interest, which communicates itself to 
his readers. It never commits the one 
fault unpardonable in such a book—the 
fault of being dull. 
H. MATTINGLY. 
British Museum. 





THE BUDE 


Plaute, Comédies. Tome I (Amphitryon, 
Asinaria, Auluaria). Tome II 
(Bacchides, Captiuit, Casina). Texte 
établi et traduit par A. ERNOUT. 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1932, 
1933. Paper, 30 francs each. 


PLAUTUS. 


THE attractive if sceptical introduction 
to Volume I deals with the poet’s life, 
the manuscripts, etc., and concludes 
with a short bibliography. Nothing is 
said of prosody, syntax or accidence. 
There is a brief separate introduction 
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to each play; text and translation are 
printed on opposite pages, there is a 
fairly full apparatus criticus, and occa- 
sional notes on the subject-matter are 
printed below the translation: at the 
end of the volume is a conspectus metro- 
yum. The text is very conservative ; 
an unusual number of corrupt passages 
are printed without alteration, between 
critical signs; only seldom does the 
editor put forward a conjecture of his 
own, as in the critical note on As. 656, 
a locus desperatus. While rejecting 
Havet’s attribution of the Asinaria 
to an otherwise unknown ‘ Maccus,’ he 
follows Havet in introducing Diabolus 
in the place of Argyrippus in Act I, 
Scenes i and ii. No offence is taken 
at hiatus (he retains the manuscript 
reading in e.g. Amph. 103, 143, 149, 
where the Oxford text emends). Ar- 
chaic forms such as aequos, uolt, med are 
given when there is manuscript support, 
otherwise aeqguus, etc. But he always 
prints e.g. omnes nom., omnis acc. 
plural. 

The translation is, of course, accurate, 
and as far as we can judge, vigorous 
and graceful. Such passages as As. 
297-298 (—Champ d’exercice du fouet, 
salut !—Que deviens tu, pilier de prison ? 
—O mon vieil habitué des fers!—O 
délices des étriviéres !) have the genuine 
ring. Little attempt is made to repro- 
duce the word-play ; instances are often 
pointed out in the notes, but in e.g. 
Aul. 326 there is nothing to show the 
latinless reader that he is missing 
something. Misprints are rare; in p. 
xii, note 1, read g for 5; in As. 1]. 522 
(critical note) read seruat for serual. 
Twice in the note on p. 67 Agamemnon 
surprisingly appears instead of Amphi- 
tryon. The word fetasatus is found in 
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earlier authors than Suetonius (p. 16, 
note). More serious is the translation 
of ves publica in the Amphitryon as 
‘république’ (1. 524, and cf. 1. 161); 
there is a king in Thebes (Il. 194, 1042). 

In the second volume the intro- 
duction to the Captiui does not share 
the ‘youthful enthusiasm ’ of Lessing ; 
readers of Professor Ernout’s transla- 
tion may find the play more exciting 
than he would admit. His criticism of 
the other plays is more appreciative 
and perhaps more just. 

The translation may be read through- 
out with pleasure. Naturally something 
is lost. For example, Capt. 328 ‘ odi 
ego aurum; multa multis saepe suasit 
perperam ’ becomes ‘je hais I’or ; il n’a 
que trop souvent donné de perfides 
conseils.’ Professor Ernout would no 
doubt translate Terence or Menander 
in much the same style. Manya jeu de 
mots intraduisible has to be relegated to 
a footnote. But nothing is missed 
which depends for its point on more 
than mere language. A good example 
is Cas. 364 ff. 


Lysidame—Cependant, ma chére femme, je 
croyais bien que tu finirais par consentir 
a me donner Casine pour femme, et je le 
crois encore. 

Cléostrate—Te la donner, a toi ? 

Lysidame—A moi, oui... non...; ce 
n’est pas cela que je voulais dire. Je 
voulais dire ‘a moi,’ j'ai dit ‘a lui,’ et 
précis¢ément dans mon désir de l’avoir 

. morbleu! je ne fais que parler de 

travers. 


In Bacch. 10 39 ‘six cents’ seems a 
misleading translation of sescenta tanta. 
There are one or two misprints, e.g. est 
for es (p. 87, note 2, line 3). 

W. BEARE. 


University of Bristol. 


LATIN COMEDIES AND THEIR ORIGINALS. 


Hans DREXLER: Die Komposition von 
Terenz’ Adelphen und Plautus’ Rudens. 
Pp. 114. (Philologus Supplement- 
band XXVI, Heft II.) Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1934. Paper, M. 6.70 
(bound, 8). 

THESE two studies by the author of 

Plautinische A kzentstudien aim at showing 

in detail the relationship between two 

Latin Comedies and their Greek 


originals. Ingenious, closely reasoned 
studies they are, and, though they do 
not carry conviction in every point, 
rich in suggestive conclusions. 

We can read the Adelphi or the 
Rudens without being unduly conscious 
of inner discrepancies. Under 
Drexler’s microscope great seams and 
overlappings and even gaps appear in 
their texture. Indeed, Terence’s ex- 
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periment in contaminatio very soon 
suggests the ‘tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.’ 

There is, however, a danger of being 
too critical, of expecting too much from 
a work of fiction, of treating dramatis 
personae as if they were living people 
with an existence off the stage, and 
asking them to account for themselves 
at every moment. The best work of 
Menander himself could not stand this 
test. Inferences drawn from minor 
hints and inconsistencies are apt to be 
fanciful. The acute mind of Louis 
Havet was attracted to the problem of 
the situation at the beginning of the 
Adelphi and entered into it with gusto, 
but his circumstantial story of La nuit 
de l’enlévement is mostly downright 
‘ romancing.’ 

Drexler is much more cautious. A 
few remarks on his analysis of Adelphi 
Act II will show the scope of his work 
and indicate where, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, the argument is 
inconclusive. 

Terence inserted a Scene from 
Diphilus in Menander’s Adelphi. (It 
is Ad.- Act II Sc. 2.) The circum- 
stances implied in that Scene and the 
mutual relations of the characters D. 
describes convincingly. The abduction 
in Diphilus was an entirely different 
thing from the ‘abduction’ which 
Terence excised from Menander. But 
the difference in situation and character 
involved some changes in the other 
Scenes of Menander’s Act II. Agreed. 
What were these changes? Nothing 
less, according to D., than the trans- 
position of two Scenes, the addition of 
two lame monologues, four Scenes 
instead of three, and a general mud- 
dling of the simple procedure of Me- 
nander. Terence does not come out of 
it well. This account may be true. 
There is much to be said for it. But 
the field of possibilities is wide, and I 


question the cogency of the following 
evidence: 


(1) p. 23 that o Ctestpho (Ad. 260) is not 
a natural greeting. Compare 
.Andr. 344, 783, 846, 965; Eun. 
455, 743, 1061; Phorm. 609. 

(2) p. 24 that guid est? (Ad. 261) is 
otiose. 

(3) p. 24 that mane mane (Ad. 264) is a 
request to wait, Donatus knew 
better’: gaudentis dictum non op- 
perirt tubentis. 

(4) p. 24 that Sannio hears too much 
in Sc. III. Besides, he is off the 
stage before Ctesipho whispers 
his last fear to Syrus. 

(5) p- 25 that te guaero (Ad. 266) could 
not be said to a person who had 
been sent for. 

(6) p. 25 that quid fit? (Ad. 266) is 
pointless. It is a perfectly natural 
greeting. 

(7) p.27 that amplius (meaning ‘ further’) 
could not refer to what Ctesipho 
has said in the previous line. 

(8) p. 39 that Sannio’s rationes are ab- 
surdly confused because Terence 
wrote them. 


On the other hand, the very interest- 
ing note in Donatus (on Ad. 209) is a 
strong hint that, in Menander, Syrus’ 
tace was addressed to Ctesipho. D. 
does well to stress this point. It is 
surprising confirmation of part of his 
reconstruction. 

Much more space would be required 
to do justice to work so elaborate and 
so suggestive—and nothing has been 
said of the Rudens. I have expressed 
my doubts about details, but the im- 
pression these studies leave behind is of 
fresh discovery, and the promise of 


‘more, in an interesting field of ancient 


literature. 
University of Sheffield. 


1 Cf. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangssprache, 
p. 38. 


J. D. Crate. 





IZAAC’S MARTIAL VIII-XIV 


Martial: Epigrammes. Tome II I" 
Partie (Livres VIII-XII). 2° Partie 
(Livres XIII-XIV). Texte établi et 
traduit par H. J. Izaac. Pp. xii+ 
354 (really 508). Paris: ‘ Les Belles 


Lettres’, 1933. Paper, 25 and 20 
francs. 
THE first half of this respectable work 
was noticed in C.R. 1931 pp. 81-3, 
and the second does not differ in 
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general character. Mr Izaac persists 
in the unmannerly practice of saving 
himself trouble at our expense by 
making the letter stand for half-a- 
dozen different authorities or combina- 
tions of authorities, and laying upon 
his resentful readers the task, which is 
no simple one, of finding out for them- 
selves what it means in each several 
case. Sometimes the reward of their 
pains is misinformation. In VIII 33 
12 ‘ parcos w’ this sign, by Mr Izaac’s 
definition, means Ay, and in IX 41 5 
‘ futuit w’ it means 8; but @ in fact 
omits both verses, and Mr Izaac has 
neglected to say so. On the other 
hand at IX 63 1, where (short for 
SVX) would serve a purpose, 8 is in- 
accurately substituted. 

The particular observations which 
follow confine themselves to books VIII 
and IX. 

Apparatus criticus. VIII ep. 4 mimi- 
cam... licentiam: the MS reading 
is not mentioned. 28 18 Gilbert should 
be P or else ¢. 50 (51) 21 Lindsay 
should be Munro. 73 1 Heraeus should 
be ¢. 74 1 edd. should rather be R. 
IX 17 3 domino is not the reading of a. 
45 6 sents should be saxa. 48 5 interim 
should be interim g. 54 1 turtur should 
be tur. 75 2 edd. should be Lindsay. 
Q2 I1 ‘monstrum a’ is a groundless 
assertion of Mr Lindsay’s: the sole 
extant member of the family has non 
faum, and the meaning of a in an app. 
crit. is the archetype of HTR, not any 
ancestor of that archetype. 93 8 edd. 
should be ¢. 942 Friedlaender’s mulsum 
et, mentioned also by Lindsay and 
Heraeus, should have been ignored, for 
the elision and the place of et are both 
illegitimate. 95 1 Heraeus should be 
P in the first place and ¢ in the second; 


uulg. in the second place should 
be T. 
Translation. VIII ep. 3 materia (the 


subject, Domitian) ‘l’abondance de la 
matiére’. 57 2 and 6 Picens ‘ Picus’. 
80 6 casa tam culto sub Ioue numen habet 





1 The space saved is negligible, for though o 
fills less room than a§ or ay or fy it fills more 
than a or 8 or y; and moreover Mr Izaac is so 
little economical of space that at VIII 4 3 and 
6 1 and IX 6(7) 4 he prints twice words which 
ought not to be printed at all. 
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‘tous les hommages que recoit Jupiter 
n’empéchent pas’ etc.: Jove is Domi- 
tian and culto means magnificent. IX 
3 14 Mr Izaac prints the quod of the 
MSS but translates Mr Duff’s quo (so 
too 45 3 he prints Promethe: but trans- 
lates -ae, 46 3 prints que, translates ue). 
7 (8) 10 quogue not translated. 27 5 
purgent . . . cana labra uolsellae ‘tes 
lévres exsangues’ (so Ker). 36 5 tam 
mihi prima latet longis lanugo capillis 
‘mon premier duvet disparait sous mes 
longs cheveux’: nonsense, the sense is 
‘pousse inapergu’. 36 7 puer o dulcis. 
stme ‘O le plus cher 4 mon cceur de 
mes serviteurs’: the point of the epi- 
gram is that he has no others. 37 9 
promittis sescenta (sestertia) ‘tu me 
promets des joies infinies’ (so too 
Nisard and Ker). 38 1 uelox, though 
nominative by punctuation, is rightly 
translated as vocative; and so I punc- 
tuated in Manil. vol. V p. 22. 61 17 
deiecta est herba coronis ‘jonché’. 65 8 
Lichas ‘Lycas’ (and again in note). 
72 2 quatis uerbera (see Culic. 219) 
‘portes des coups’, and in note ‘il est 
question d’un pugiliste’. 1o1 2 Mr Izaac 
mistakes fama for vocative and renders 
uiae as uiarum; but so do all the other 
translators I have consulted. 101 4 
Libyn (Antaeum) domuit ‘il conquit la 
Libye’. 

Explanatory notes (pp. 255 ff.). VIII 
14 1 Cilicum pomaria (and 8 arboris) : 
‘il s’agit du safran’. 28 13 Paphos is 
said to be an island. 28 16 Parthenio 
candidiora: ‘allusion a _ 1’étymologie 
grecque du nom’, and the same idle 
and incongruous fancy at IX 4g Io. 
55 (56) 24 Marsus ero: ‘ entendez (cf. 
IV 29 8) un mauvais poéte épique’. This 
in face of 21 Varios Marsosque! Entendez 
(cf. II 71 3, 77 5, V 5 6, VII 29 8, 99 7) 
un épigrammatiste de premier ordre. 
78 10 spectatas feras (les animaux de 
l’aréne): ‘ pigeons, tourterelles, liévres, 
etc.” IX 12 (13) 7 Mr Izaac’s note is 
taken from Mr Ker, and everything in 
it is false or irrelevant. 35 7 Phario 
Ioue (the sky of Egypt: the. gossip 
always knows when a shower falls at 
Syene, which is once in a blue moon): 
‘le Nil identifié avec Osiris-Jupiter’, 
as if Syene were inundated, and as if 
the rising of the Nile were not annual 
and regular. g2 11, which means ‘that 
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you are not cursed with two of your 
master’s vices’, is marvellously misin- 
terpreted. The above notes on VIII 


55 24 and IX 35 7 are by Mr Izaac’s 
coadjutor Mr H. Frére. 
A. E. HousMAN. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





THE OLDEST LATIN MANUSCRIPTS. 


E. A. LowE: Codices Latini A ntiquiores. 
A Palaeographical Guide to the Latin 
MSS. prior to the IXth Century. 
Part I, The Vatican City. Wide folio, 
44x 30 cm., pp. xli+44; 34 plates, 
four specimens on each. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth and 
boards, £2 Ios. 

THIs is the first instalment of a very 
great undertaking, nothing less than to 
give a specimen of every literary Latin 
MS. older than a.p. 800. The editor 
reckons on ten parts. Part I gives us 
124 MSS., which allows for about 1,200 
MSS. and fragments. There are only 
117 serial numbers, because 7 frag- 
ments are figured, but, as they have a 
major part elsewhere, e.g. the Mediceus 
of Vergil, they bear only **. More- 
over 8 MSS. have two or three speci- 
mens each, and so are made up the 34 
plates. It is sad that only parts of 
pages are shown, but the whole line is 
always complete and of full size, so 
comparison is possible. All technical 
details are given so far as may be done 
shortly, and in an appendix is a selected 
bibliography of each MS. The MSS. 
are arranged by their existing class- 
marks, with cross-references from obso- 
lete marks. To arrange them in chrono- 
logical order or by the different kinds 
of writing would have introduced great 
complications. 

The 124 MSS. may be divided up in 
various ways: by script into majuscule, 
13 capital, 74 uncial, and minuscule, 
8 half-uncial, 9 insular (mostly from 
Lorsch), and 20 Caroline, etc. If we 
divide by subject we find 19 biblical 
MSS., 10 liturgical, 54 patristic, 11 
legal and 30 classical. Have we here a 
fair sample of the 1,200 MSS.? In 
1906 Traube drew up a list of MSS. 
and fragments in capital, 27, and 
uncial, 389: 12 of these capitals and 
about 40 of these uncials appear in this 
part; the 12 capitals are all classical ; 
of the 40 uncials, 8 are classical, but of 


his 389 uncials only about 25 are classi- 
cal and 25 legal, so that in this part we 
have half Traube’s classical capitals 
and a third of his classical uncials. 
And in this part two palimpsests ac- 
count for 13 items. Most of the more 
considerable pieces are so famous that 
there is not much to be got out of them 
for classics except the latest authorita- 
tive dating for the capital MSS. And 
classical MSS. will be so few in the 
other nine parts that we cannot ex- 
pect much from them. Classical MSS. 
older than A.D. 800 are more rare than 
is easily realized. We have the last 
brightness from the old world in the 
great majuscules, most of them in the 
Vatican; the first gleam of the dawn 
in the Tours Livy, perhaps the latest 
MS. listed; between them it is very 
nearly dark. 

Accordingly the book should find its 
place in every serious classical library, 
but its purpose is to further not classi- 
cal but strictly palaeographical study ; 
by that we must judge it, and by that it 
may stand. The branch for which it 
will be most helpful will be the tracing 
of the way in which the various 
‘national hands’ developed. There 
will be some four hundred minuscule 
MSS. in all the parts taken together, 
and they will include all the important 
documents for this investigation. The 
year 800 coincides with the final forma- 
tion of these hands, including the Caro- 
line, which was to supersede them, and 
the sudden increase in the number of 
MSS. preserved. Our author’s aim is 
definite and attainable. His work in 
the words of Traube ‘erméglicht die 
Beherrschung eines fast unbeschrankten 
Materials und scharft und verfeinert 
so das Auge des Paldographen.” 

This part was dedicated to Cardinal 
Ehrle: I do very much hope that he 
saw it before he died; it would give 
him the greatest satisfaction. 

E.tis H. MINNs. 

Cambridge. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


Henry Burrowes Laturop: Transla- 
tions from the Classics into English 
from Caxton to Chapman (1477-1620). 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 35.) 
Pp. 350. Madison, 1933. Cloth. 

THE object of this work is to detail 
and describe the English versions of the 
Classics from the beginning of printing 
to 1620, and to show from the works 
chosen for translation what authors 
appealed to the public taste in one of 
the most formative periods of English 
literature. 

The author divides his work into four 
periods. In the first, the Age of Caxton, 
the earliest presses still, for the most 
part, continued to turn out works, such 
as Cato’s Disticha, Aesop and Boethius, 
which had been popular in the Middle 
Ages, and Cicero alone of the classical 
writers finds a place, but as the author 
of the De Senectute and De Amicitia 
and not as the orator or philosopher. 
Translations are generally from French 
versions, and the chief translators are 
Caxton, Chaucer and Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester. 

In the second period (1517-1557) the 
influence of Erasmus predominates, and 
Plutarch, Lucian and the Latin histor- 
ians come into popularity ; but it is an 
age of extracts and short treatises, and 
no complete authors find translators. 
The only imaginative work translated 
is the Andria of Terence. Sir Thomas 
Elyot is the first Englishman to trans- 
late directly from the Greek. Other im- 
portant translators are Barclay, Udall 
and Taverner. 

In the third period (1557-1593), which 
covers most of the reign of Elizabeth, 
we find translators undertaking versions 
on a larger scale, such as Adlington’s 
Golden Ass, Golding’s Caesar, North’s 
Plutarch’s Lives, Phaer’s Virgil, and 
plays of Seneca by various authors, 
while in the sphere of Greek prose there 
are translations of Aelian, Appian and 
two books of Herodotus. 

The last period (1593-1620) is the 
age of professional translators. Though 
Chapman issued his famous version of 
Homer, most of the translations are 
from prose and include Holland’s Pliny, 


Livy, Suetonius and Plutarch’s Morals, 
Lodge’s Seneca, and Healy’s Theo- 
phrastus. 

Professor Lathrop shows that to 
English readers of the period with 
which he deals the Classics meant 
something quite different from what 
they mean to-day. In an age of auto- 
cracy and territorial expansion the im- 
perialism of Rome made a greater 
appeal than the conflict between oli- 
garchy and democracy in the Greek 
city-states. Hence neither Herodotus 
nor Thucydides was ever translated as 
a whole. Greek drama is only repre- 
sented by an adaptation from the French 
of the Phoenissae; the Greek orators 
are neglected except for Wilson’s version 
of the Philippics and Olynthiacs; no 
single work of Plato finds a translator ; 
and Chapman’s Homer is unique as the 
only complete translation of a Greek 
poet. 

The above short summary will per- 
haps suffice to show that the matter of 
this book is of considerable interest to 
students of literature. The specimens 
given of the work of many of the trans- 
lators fully illustrate their style both in 
prose and in verse. 

It is unfortunate that the book is 
marred by misprints and inaccuracies 
too numerous to detail here. A few 
typical examples must suffice. On p. 29 
the date of Chaucer’s Boethius is given 
as 1477, on p. 311 as 1479. Elyot’s 
translation of Plutarch De Educatione 
Puerorum is said on p. 40 to be from a 
Latin version, on p. 311 to be trans- 
lated directly from the Greek; while 
the same translator’s version of Iso- 
crates ad Nicoclem is stated on p. 41 to 
be translated from the Greek and on 
p- 311 from a Latin version. In the 
Greek of the passage from Aelian on 
pp. 178-181 there are twelve misprints ; 
on p. 83 libros is a misprint for liberos, 
and on p. 203 comsortis is a misprint for 
consertis. 

The book concludes with a chrono- 
logical list of translators, a select bibli- 
ography, and adequate indices. 


EDWARD S. FORSTER. 
University of Sheffield. 
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MARIA MARCHESINI: Omero: 
Pp. 136. 


?Odyssea. Due Saggi Critici. 

Bari: Laterza, 1934. Paper, L. ro. 
THIS is a posthumous work consisting of two 
essays, one finished on the Iliad, the other un- 
finished on the Odyssey. The authoress is 
concerned with the important question of the 
ethical structure of the Iliad and traces at 
some length the story of Achilles’ wrath and its 
consequences. Her aim is to show the degree 
of Achilles’ guilt according to early Greek 
notions and to relate this to the plot. Her 
study is well written and shows an intimate 
knowledge of the poem. Her interpretations 
are sometimes rather subjective, and perhaps 
she neglects later Greek ethical ideas which 
might throw light on the subject, but her 
sympathy for the author saves her from any 
serious mistake. The unfinished chapter on 
the Odyssey contrasts the lack of tragic interest 
in the story of Odysseus with that of Achilles 
and says some sensible things about the hero’s 
adventures. C. M. BowRa. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


Hymnische Stilelemente in der friihgriechischen 
Dichtung. \naugural- Dissertation von HER- 
BERT MEYER. Pp. 79. Wiirzburg : Triltsch, 
1933. Paper. 

THIs is a careful piece of work on an interest- 

ing subject. Dr. Meyer has set out to find 

what formal elements properly belonged to the 

Greek hymn and then to trace the development 

of these elements in lyric poetry. Starting 

with the prayers to the gods in Homer, he 
works his way through Hesiod and the Homeric 

Hymns to Pindar and the other writers of lyric. 

He is thorough, careful and sensible. His 

incidental criticisms show that he has a wide 

range of knowledge outside his immediate sub- 
ject, and he is careful to examine authorities 
both ancient and modern. If his conclusions 
are not startling nor invariably new, he has 
done a useful piece of work which should be 
read by all who are interested in the formal 
development of Greek poetry. 

C. M. Bowra. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


E. BICKERMANN : Chronologie. Pp. 43. (Ein- 
leittung in die Altertumswissenschafi, Il. 
Band, 5. Heft.) Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1933. Paper, RM. 2.20. 

THIS is as good a book as could be desired. 

The current books on the technical chronology 

of the ancient world are based on the supposi- 

tion that ancient calendars were worked by 
fixed rules amended by successive reformers. 

All our evidence goes to show that this was 

never so with lunar calendars in civil use, which 

make up the large majority of ancient calendars. 

The recognition of this error revolutionizes the 

history of Greek technical chronology, and it is 

of great value to have a scholarly treatise written 
from the modern standpoint. In spite of its 
brevity, Dr. Bickermann’s treatise is remark- 
ably complete and covers the ground of the 
technical chronology of the Greco-Roman 


world and of western Asia and Egypt. For 
details reference elsewhere is necessary, but 
references are very fully supplied, and their 
completeness and variety evoke admiration. 

Dr. Bickermann’s accuracy in matters of fact 
is well matched by the sanity of his judgement, 
and it ‘is interesting to notice his views on 
certain questions which have been discussed 
recently. Dr. Meritt’s researches on the Attic 
calendar are accepted with no more reserve 
than Dr. Meritt himself would admit, and the 
spirit of those researches is carried beyond the 
limits of Dr. Meritt’s studies. On the other 
hand, while our author habitually praises Dr. 
Dinsmoor’s work for its bibliographical value, 
he refuses on one question after another to 
regard Dr. Dinsmoor’s conclusions as contribu- 
tions to the subject. Solon’s calendar reforms 
shrink to a possible rule for the alternation of 
months of thirty and twenty-nine days. The 
primitive Roman year of ten months is accepted 
as a fact, but not its attested duration of 304 
days. Dr. Bickermann seems inclined to treat 
it as a solar year composed of ten intervals of 
irregular duration. 


Oxford. J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. 


D. M. ROBINSON. Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
guorum. United States of America, fasci- 
cule 4; the Robinson Collection, Baltimore, 
Md., fascicule 1. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1934. Pp. 57; 48 plates. Cloth and 
boards, 35s. net. 

THIS first fascicule of the Robinson collection 

contains the non-Greek vases and the Greek 

vases down to the end of the black-figured 
style, but includes also the white-ground vases. 

There are many interesting pieces and, as only 

four have been published before, this is an 

important accession to our knowledge. The 
plates are excellent, though it is a pity that the 
backgrounds have been painted out. Biblio- 
graphies are given at the beginning of each 
section and the notes on the vases are long and 
full; the printing is sumptuous. The following 
criticisms may be offered: the geometric biblio- 

graphy should have included Forsdyke’s 5.M. 

Catalogue ; no attempt is made to date the 

geometric vases ; too many shapes are called 

bowls ; pl. XI. 7, ‘handle of vase’ rather ‘knob 
of lid,’ 9, more like a cow than a ‘horse’; pl. 

XIV, there is a muddle here, we read ‘nos. 1-8 

were made at Corinth, no. 6 is an Etruscan 

imitation, later no. 7 ‘probably of Boeotian 
fabric '; in any case no. 8 seems to me Corin- 
thian and not proto-Corinthian ; this whole sec- 
tion would have been more useful if parallels 
from Payne had been quoted for each vase; 
pl. XVII, the rosette on the skirt of the chiton is 
common and could not be ‘ meant to represent 
the kibisis,’ and if the vase is rightly dated to 
the ‘middle sixth century B.C.,’ how can it be 
by the Phineus painter? pl. XXVIII, here and 
elsewhere there should be references to Jacobs- 
thal, Ornamenie; pl. XXXI, a reference to 

Beazley, Vases in Poland, pp. 7-8, would have 

saved the writer from making the extravagant 

claim that his vases ‘narrow the gap between 
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von Brauchitsch’s 500 and 366 B.C. and prove 
the existence of Panathenaic vases for the last 
quarter of the fifth century B.c.’; pl. XLI, 
‘black slip’ seems a misnomer, and the notes 
on the technique of the white-ground vases are 
not at all clear. 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 


Oreste. 
Halle: 


VERNERUS KRIEG: De 
Dissertatio inauguralis. Pp. 83. 
Gebauer-Schwetscke, 1934. Paper. 

Dr. KRIEG’s dissertation is a solid piece of 

work and helps a good deal towards the solution 

of the questions regarding the composition of 

Euripides’ Orestes. Unfortunately he does not 

know the last attempt to prove the unity of this 

oe (Perrotta, Stud. /t. N.S. 6 [1928], 89 sqq-), 
ut even without knowing it he implicitly refutes 

a good many of Perrotta’s arguments. Yet 

Dr. Krieg is not as much interested in the unity 

of the Orestes (though he repeatedly asserts 

that the play is szmplex et unum, and is at 
pains to show the consistency of the characters 
from the first to the last line) as in the general 
question what is the object, aim and purpose of 
the play. Euripides, he tells us, intended 
neither to attack the gods by writing it nor to 
discuss the problems of matricide, but simply 
to represent human life as it is with all its mis- 
fortunes and distress. That is a sound theory 
and proved by equally sound argument, though 
many further questions remain undiscussed as 
to how Euripides made old and new elements 
of his tragedies, e.g. the dyav, the xcoppds, the 
intrigue, converge towards this aim. Moreover 
the scene centring round the Phrygian slave, 
and other scenes, can hardly be explained from 
this point of view, and we have to reckon with 
the interest in variety, characteristic of the later 

Euripides, and with other artistic habits, as 

factors independent of that rightly and well 

emphasized by Dr. Krieg. The Latin of the 
dissertation is good and calls for little or no 


Euripidis 





criticism. F. SOLMSEN. 
Cambridge. 
R. HARDER: Platos Xriton. Pp.74. Berlin: 


Weidmann, 1934. Paper, RM. 2 (bound, 2.80). 
IN this book the text and translation of the 
‘Crito ’ are followed by an essay on the subject- 
matter. The author is primarily concerned 
with the political aspect of the dialogue, and he 
argues that the discourse of the Nowo is the 
most important part of the work. Heconsiders 
that Plato is here recalling and emphasizing 
the traditional view of the State as the father- 
land and motherland of its citizens, though 
he does not make it quite clear whether he 
believes the traditional view to belong to Greece 
in general or to Athens in particular. He 
rightly admires Plato as an expert in legal 
theory, but it is perhaps not easy to accept his 
contention that Plato’s excellence in this re- 
spect is more obviously demonstrated by the 
‘Euthyphro’ and the ‘Crito’ than by the 
* Laws.’ 

He is happier in his sympathetic explanation 
of Crito as one whose friendship for Socrates is 
real but entirely personal, and who has no 
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insight into Socrates’ ‘great reasons.’ He is 
the ‘ Feind im Freunde,’ and it is just because 
his affection for Socrates is so sincere that his 
efforts to persuade him to betray his principles 
have to be treated so seriously. 

It can hardly be claimed that Dr. Harder 
has made any important contribution to the in- 
terpretation of the dialogue, but he has presented 
pleasantly a useful survey of his subject. 

R. L. HOWLAND. 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 


WERNER JAEGER : Aristotle, Fundamentals of 
the History of his Development. Translated 
by RICHARD ROBINSON. Pp. 410. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth, 18s. 

PROFESSOR JAEGER’S Avistoteles appeared in 

1923. His hypothesis has since dominated 

Aristotelian studies in Germany, and greatly 

influenced their course in England. If English 

opinion has lately tended to react somewhat 
from Professor Jaeger’s view of the mature 

Aristotle, yet we have all learnt from him a 

lesson which will not be forgotten, and we have 

waited too long for an English translation of 
his important work. 

Mr. Robinson’s excellent version may be 
sometimes a little free, but it is readable Eng- 
lish, and the minimum of German idiom sur- 
vives in it, though on page 6 ‘scholars’ would 
perhaps have been a better translation of 
*Philologen’ than ‘ philologists.’ Still, it is 
on the whole as good as the English reader can 
desire, and a great deal better than he usually 
gets. Translations from the Greek have been 
carefully suited to the texts used by Professor 
Jaeger. Some additions—no very important 
ones—have been made in footnote form by the 
author. G. R. G. MURE. 

Merton College, Oxford. 


T. A. Moxon: Aristotle’s Poedics, Demetrius 
On Style; and selections from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, together with Hobbes’ Digest 
and Horace’s Ars Poetica. Pp. xiv+ 268. 
(Everyman’s Library.) London and Toronto : 
Dent, 1934. Cloth, 2s. net. 

Mr. Moxon’s translation of the A.P. is on the 

whole competent. His Demetrius is defaced 

by some bad blemishes. § 28 eiAov is taken as 
first person singular. § 51 ‘The words “ melt” 
and “waste away” are more expressive’ (rd 

‘ReiBer’ rod ‘ryxe’ éudatixorepov), § 173 ‘A 

word is beautiful if it suggests some agreeable 

sound or sight’ (xdAdos dvduards éort Td mpds 

THY aKxony  mpds Thy dy 7d¢. Theophrastus’ 

curious suggestion that certain words /ook# nice 

is completely missed). § 246 ‘Words’ is, I 

suppose, a slip for ‘roads’ (680i). ‘He has 

robbed you of the power to give—you of your 
right’: I cannot make head or tail of this ren- 
dering of tpas (apeirero) rd Sotvar tpiv €feiva. 

There are also serious mistakes at §§ 170-1, 

and a number of minor errors. Although here 

and there Mr. Moxon hits off a point of detail 
better than Rhys Roberts, his translation can- 
not be regarded as satisfactory. It often makes 
the wrong sense, and sometimes nonsense. 
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More footnotes are really indispensable if a 

work like this is to be made intelligible to 

Greekless readers. J. D. DENNISTON. 
Hertford College, Oxford. 


K. O. BRINK: Stil und Form der pseudaristo- 
telischen Magna Moralia. Pp. 110. Ohlau: 
Eschenhagen, 1933. Paper. 

R. SELIGSOHN: Die Uebersetzung der ps.- 
aristotelischen Problemata durch Bartholo- 
maeus von Messina. Text und textkritische 
Untersuchungen zum ersten Buch. Pp. 165. 
Berlin : Ebering, 1933. Paper. 

HERR BRINK here approaches the problem of 
the Magna Moralia from a new angle, and 
discovers fresh reasons for thinking that it is 
not from the hand of Aristotle. Much has been 
heard of the various tricks of speech which 
seem to be peculiar to 47.4. ; little or nothing 
of its equally prominent tricks of thought and 
arrangement and emphasis. In the present 
work these clues are followed up with learning 
and ingenuity, whilst the structure of 17.M. is 
for the first time examined and compared with 
that of the genuine ethical treatises. 

The author of 17. M. leaves a certain impres- 
sion of vitality, principally by his concrete 
examples and his frequent employment of the 
first and second person singular. But this 
vitality is hollow and unhealthy, and when we 
look deeper we see that he is less interested in 
the substance of his argument than in arranging 
it ina rigid geometrical form. (With Aristotle, 
we see that beneath his outward reserve there 
is a mind perpetually at work on the problems 
under discussion.) Herr Brink makes this point 
admirably, but he is less successful in showing 
that these are characteristics peculiarly common 
in the first or second generation after Aristotle. 
Are they not equally to be found in the youthful 
work of Aristotle himself? In the Protrepticus, 
for example? Herr Brink says that they are 
not, and that what is typical of 47.4. is a sort 
of senile ddodecyia curiously combined with 
formal rigidity. This point is doubtful, but the 
main conclusion, that 47.47. presupposes both 
the Micomachean Ethics and the Prior Analytics, 
seems to me to be sound. And after this any- 
one who wants to impute the 47./. to Aristotle 
will find he has a difficult task. 

Herr Seligsohn has edited from two MSS.— 
Antonianus 17, 370 (Padua), and Amplonianus 
F 16 (Erfurt)—the first book of a Latin transla- 
tion of the Problems. He feels very strongly 
that the purpose of this and similar editions 
should be to show the reader what the Latin 
version of Aristotle was like, independently of 
any value which the versions may or may not 
have (in this case very little) for constructing a 
Greek text. He has therefore banished all con- 
jectures and emendations to the explanatory 
notes, and does not guarantee that the Latin 
text he prints is necessarily ‘readable.’ The 
edition has therefore a limited purpose, but a 
commendably definite one, which it achieves. 
The notes are scholarly ; they show, as they 
should, careful attention to Greek medical 
literature, and an accurate understanding of the 
meaning of the different problems themselves. 

Balliol College, Oxford. D. J. ALLAN. 

NO. CCCLII. VOL. XLVIII. 
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J. C. A. M. BONGENAAR : Jsocrates’ Trapest- 
ticus vertaald en toegelicht. Pp.255. Utrecht: 
Dekker en van de Vegt, 1933. Paper, 3.75 fl. 

S1x forensic speeches written by Isocrates for 

private litigants have survived, dating from the 

early period of his career (circa 404-393 B.C.). 

It is said that, when he became famous, he 

wished to suppress these private orations— 

indeed he more than once speaks slightingly of 
those who wrote for the law-courts—but he was, 
fortunately, unsuccessful, for those which have 
survived are all of considerable interest, espe- 
cially the Aegineticus, the De Bigts, and the 

Trapeziticus. The interest of the last-named 

is partly economic, since it throws light upon 

banking-operations at Athens, and partly his- 
torical, as describing the relations between 

Athens and King Satyrus of the Bosporus (the 

modern Crimea). 

The present edition consists of the text witha 
Dutch translation, a commentary, four excur- 
suses on special points, and a summary dealing 
with various points of interest. 

The editor has printed almost without change 
the text of Drerup’s edition (Leipzig, 1906) and 
gives no afparatus Ccriticus, merely recording 
Drerup’s reading in the few places where he 
disagrees with him. He does not discuss the 
question of the relations between Pap. Ox. ix, 
No. 1183, which gives a text of cc. 44-48, and 
the tradition of the MSS. There is an obvious 
misprint in the text of the last line but four on 
p. 26. The translation appears to be clear and 
accurate. The commentary is on a large scale 
(there are 153 pp. of notes on 11 pp. of text). 
The editor is chiefly interested in the legal 
aspect of the case and deals at great length 
with technical points, though the historical 
aspect also receives due attention. 

The excursuses deal with (a) the phrase 
dvev paptipev (c. 2)—the question why the 
agreement of Isocrates' client with his banker 
was made without witnesses, when it was 
essential under Attic law that all contracts, in 
order to be binding, should be made in the 
presence of witnesses—(b) the meaning of 
6 Ildvros as used by various writers, (c) extra- 
dition in Greek law, (d) davepa )( adavis ovcia. 

The final section contains a summary of the 
chief arguments of the speaker. It also dis- 
cusses the genuineness of the speech ; this the 
editor regards as mainly a linguistic question, 
and he ranges himself with Blass and Drerup in 
regarding it as a genuine work of Isocrates. As 
to the date of the speech, all authorities are 
agreed that it is to be placed, from internal 
evidence, in the year 393 B.C.; but the present 
editor holds that the death of King Satyrus 
took place during the year July 388-387 E.c., 
whereas he is usually held to have died in 
393 B.C. at the siege of Theudosia. 

The student, provided he has Drerup’s edition 
to refer to on textual questions, will find in the 
present volume all he needs for the study of an 
interesting little speech which has never before 
been edited on so large a scale. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 

University of Sheffield. 
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E. BIGNONE: TZeocrito, Studio Critico. Pp. 
388. Bari: Laterza, 1934. Paper, 30 lire. 
PROFESSOR BIGNONE has followed his transla- 
tion of Theocritus, published ten years ago, 
with a substantial critical study in which the 
Idylls, suitably grouped, are examined against 
the appropriate historical and literary back- 
grounds. Professor Bignone is well equipped 
for his task, since he has published volumes 
both on Epic and on Epigram, and his eloquent 
appreciations of Theocritus’s delicate vein of 
originality seem to me in the main apt and 

discerning. 

The book is little concerned with the minutiae 
of Theocritean scholarship, and an elaborate 
study of the language and metre of the poet 
with a defence of /d. 8, once destined for 
inclusion, has been published elsewhere. There 
is, however, a brief appendix in which it is 
maintained that Jd. 16 dates from about 
275 B.C. and is anterior to Jd. 17. Whichever 
the chronological order of these two poems, the 
date cannot be far astray, but it does not 
necessarily follow that /d. 16 is a very early 
work ; and though such judgments are doubly 
dangerous in the case of an Alexandrian, I con- 
fess that I have a difficulty in believing a poem 
of such triumphantly finished artifice to be 
among Theocritus’s earliest writings. 

I have noticed one or two unimportant mis- 
prints, and on p. 62 Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard (I 
presume by diplomatic error) appears as Tilly- 
rand. A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


KONRAT ZIEGLER: Das Hellenistische Epos. 
Pp. 56. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1934. 
Paper, RM. 2.80. 

THE impression left upon the mind by the 

surviving works of Hellenistic literature and by 

its modern historians is that the Hellenistic 
epic is, far excellence, the small-scale, highly 
finished epic of Callimachus and Theocritus, 
and that Apollonius was a rebel almost without 

a following. Professor Ziegler points out that 

large numbers of full-scale epics were written in 

the period, both on mythological and on his- 
torical themes, and that the Callimachean 
school was limited in numbers and almost con- 
fined to the third century—in other words, that 
the great bulk of Hellenistic epic poetry was of 
the Apollonian kind, and that the real heretics 
were Callimachus and Theocritus. They en- 
joyed, it is true,an important renaissance at Rome 
in the first century B.C., but their doctrines were 
accepted neither by Ennius before that renais- 
sance nor by Virgil after it, and subsequent 
epic poetry, both Latin and Greek, modelled 
itself not on the eka/e but on the Argonautica 
and the lost and forgotten full-scale epics. 

A stimulating and persuasive brochure. 

A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


C. A. FORBES: NEOI. A Contribution to the 
Study of Greek Associations. Pp.75. Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut: American Philological 
Association, 1933. Cloth. 

THIS sensible and unpretentious monograph 

collects in a convenient form what little is 
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known of those clubs or associations of young 
men which flourished so vigorously in Hellen- 
istic times. Inthe nature of the case the author 
can add little to the conclusions of Poland on 
the associations themselves, or of Oehler in 
Pauly-Wissowa on the gymnasiarchs who norm- 
ally presided over them; but recently dis- 
covered inscriptions have enabled him to extend 
the list of cities where the existence of organized 
véot is attested. 

In general the work is marked by fairness 
and good sense ; but now and then inconclusive 
arguments are treated as compelling. For 
instance, in seeking to prove the existence of 
organized véo in Troezen, the author is not 
content to rely on the cogent epigraphical argu- 
ment for reading véox in /.G. IV 749, but in- 
dulges in a piece of highly unconvincing special 
pleading. The quotation from Strabo on p. 12 
does not go far towards proving the existence 
of véo: in the technical sense in Ephesus. The 
inscription quoted on p. 23 does not prove that 
‘ Philippus exercised an active supervision over 
the véo,’ though plenty of evidence for the 
activity of the earlier gymmnasiarchs can be 
adduced—including a telling phrase from an 
inscription of Pergamum not included in the 
quotation on p. 24: odre dumdvys pedopevos ore 
copatikny Kxaxorabiay éxxXivevy. The conten- 
tion that associations of veavioxo: had a more 
military character than those of véoe seems 
fanciful, and is probably based on insufficient 
data. 

The translations are not always impeccable ; 
on p. 23, for example, ¢youévny appears to be 
rendered ‘first,’ and émoingey ra dixata ‘acted 
justly.’ 

The table on p. 6 is one of the most useful 
features of the book; but there is little to be 
said for an arrangement which separates Rhodes 
and Halicarnassus, Samos and Miletus, Lesbos 
and the cities of Aeolis. 

C. BARRATT. 

Westfield College, Hampstead. 


HERMANN STRASBURGER: Plolemaios und 
Alexander. Pp.iit+61. Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1934. Paper, M. 2.80. 

WE have recently endured much glorification 

of Curtius and have seen Ptolemy’s book 

whittled down to his own military acéa ; and it 
is refreshing to meet a whole-hearted belief 
that Ptolemy drew a definite portrait of Alex- 
ander and that his work, however we supple- 
ment him, must be the starting-point for every 
Alexander-historian. Herr Strasburger’s object 
is to recover this portrait of Alexander, starting 
from the position that the work of source- 
analysis has now been largely done and that 
what is needed is to apply it. He decides that 
he dare not use Curtius; Ptolemy must be 
extracted from Arrian alone. But Arrian was 
consciously an historian whose style covers 
everything over; consequently Ptolemy can 
only be distinguished from Aristobulus by 
method and content, not by external style (this 
is very true); and Strasburger lays down 
certain criteria for distinguishing Ptolemy, 
some old, but one startling enough—his psycho- 
logy. There follows a long analysis of Arrian, 
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section by section, in which he uses and criti- 
cizes the results of others and also employs his 
own criteria; an element of guesswork is of 
course inevitable. Then comes the deduction 
—what can be made out about Ptolemy’s book ? 
Ptolemy was correcting current pictures, and 
his silences are an integral part of his correc- 
tion (1 believe this to be very true). Direct 
information about Alexander’s personality, his 
problems and his plans, he did not give; but he 
brings out the speed and daring of his military 
concepts, the justice, clemency and insight of 
his nature. All the will and all the spiritual 
initiative in Alexander’s circle spring from 
Alexander alone ; the generals, certain incidents 
apart, are deliberately made shadows only, to 
heighten the light on the central figure, which 
stands out as something more than earthly, a 
true superman ; if Ptolemy left some unresolved 
alternatives (this part may be doubted), it was 
because such riddles were part of Alexander. 
Ptolemy in fact gave much more than ‘ official 
truth’; he was an historian with a definite pur- 
pose. Much of this I find very attractive; 
some details may be dubious, but I think the 
book marks a step forward in the study of the 
Alexander-sources. W. W. Tarn. 
Muirtown, Inverness. 


OTTO SKUTSCH: Prosodische und metrische 
Gesetze der lambenkiirzung. (Forschungen 
z. gr. u. lat. Grammatik, ro. Heft.) Pp. 98. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und _ Ruprecht, 
1934. Paper, RM. 5.50. 

THIS work, by the son of the late Franz Skutsch, 

is an investigation of some alleged rules of the 

operation of the law of Brevis-Brevians in Latin 

Dramatic Verse. The author observes that it 

is still disputed whether B.-B. is an involuntary 

‘echoing of talk’ (Lindsay) or a conventional 

stage-utterance employed by the poet ; to those 

who accept Lindsay’s view that B.-B. in O.L. 

comedy faithfully reproduces conversational 

tone, it seems remarkable that the other view, 
which throws the burden on metrical ictus, 
should still attract support. However, Skutsch 

(like his father) refers to doth metrical B.-B. 

and conversational B.-B. The latter is trace- 

able in some word-forms, e.g. malé, modé. 
Chap. I considers the question whether a 
final syllable can operate as drevians (e.g. 
matris imperium). Inquiry is directed to lyric 
metres, then to iambic and trochaic verse: in 
either case, thesis and arsis are examined alter- 
nately : firstly, when there is an absolute break 
between érevians and brevianda, secondly, when 
the gap is bridged by synaloephe. This 
schematism applied to lyric metres is not very 
convincing, since the majority of the lines con- 
sidered are of very doubtful text and scansion. 

Apocope (e.g. Zerg’ conservitium) is frankly 

employed wherever possible in preference to 

admitting final dvevians (e.g. pergue cinservi- 
tium). The conclusion that there are a dozen 
examples (thesis and arsis) of drevians linked 
to drevianda by synaloephe is weakened by the 
array of dubious lines which have been rejected. 

Iambic and trochaic metres afford surer 
ground. By employment of apocope and pro- 


hibition of the split anapaest Skutsch rejects al 
examples (Plautus) of final drevians in the first 
thesis except Cist. 62 (indidem inde oritur), 
where synaloephe saves the situation. The 
Jifth thesis proves more intractable ; here final 
brevians is avoided by the desperate remedy of 
Leo’s elision of -zs, -ts before a vowel, a remedy 
also employed (with others) in arsis. (The 
shortening of the stem-syllable of z//e and zste 
offers peculiar difficulties!) The conclusion 
for dialogue metres is similar to that for lyric 
metres. 

Chap. II examines the occurrence of B.-B. 
in certain verse positions: (1) By a compara- 
tive method involving two groups of plays (and 
so only of relative worth) Skutsch concludes 
that B.-B. is proportionately as common in the 
penultimate arsis (sen. and troch. sept.). (2) In 
opposition to Marx he shows there is no objec- 
tion to B.-B. in the antepenultimate arsis of 
dialogue verse. (3) We must not suppose B.-B. 
was avoided in the arsis or thesis of trochaic 
proceleusmatics. (4) In opposition to Jach- 
mann he shows that B.-B. was not avoided in 
the thesis preceding caesura of iambic sen. or 
the diaeresis of troch. sept. 

The author’s concluding reference to the early 
Latin dramatic poets’ peculiar respect for word- 
accent indicates a preoccupation with Lindsay’s 
theory of B.-B. after all. 

W. A. LAIDLAW. 

University of St. Andrews. 


J. CARCOPINO: Points de vue sur limpérial- 
isme romain. Pp. 273. Paris: Le Divan, 
1934. Paper. 

THIS volume contains reprints of selected 

articles and addresses by Professor Carcopino : 

a review of Holleaux’s Rome et la Gréce ; articles 

on Trajan’s haul of gold from Dacia, on Caesar’s 

monarchical aims, and on the speech of Claudius 
preserved on the bronze tablet of Lyons; an 
address given at Oxford on the contribution of 

Gaul to the Roman Empire, and another de- 

livered at Rome on European unity, past and 

present. The first and last of these items re- 
quire no comment here. Professor Carcopino’s 
thesis, that Trajan’s great public works were 
financed out of the Dacian war-booty, has been 
confirmed, as he points out, by the newly dis- 
covered Fasti Ostienses; on points of detail 
some of the criticisms offered by Mr. Syme 

(j.R.S. 1930) still require serious considera- 

tion. The contention that Caesar’s object was 

to overlay the traditional Roman monarchy 
with a Hellenistic absolutism based on king- 
worship develops a view of the dictator that 
is now widely held, although it hardly does 
full justice to the.fact that Caesar’s practical 
experience of statecraft was almost wholly de- 
rived from Italy and the western provinces. 

The ‘ Laudatio Galliae’ is a comprehensive 
and vigorous but well-balanced statement of the 
services rendered by the Gauls to ancient civil- 
ization. The article on Claudius’ speech dis- 
cusses the relation of the Lyons text to the 
résumé of Tacitus, and it discovers a cunning 
ulterior purpose behind the apparent ineptitudes 
of the imperial orator. 
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This wide variety of topics is treated by Pro- 
fessor Carcopino with the same characteristic 
touch. Everywhere we meet with a close and 
independent scrutiny of the ancient sources, and 
extreme lucidity and forcefulness of argument: 
the Gallic art of setting forth a point in sharp 
relief is here exhibited to perfection. Readers 
may or may not agree with the conclusions of 
this book; but all will —— its acute 
reasoning and high literary skill. 

M. CARY. 

University of London. 


ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER: Catullus and 
the Traditions of Ancient Poetry. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, vol. IX. 1934.) Pp.x+ 
291. Berkeley: University of California 
Press (Cambridge: University Press), 1934. 
Cloth, 13s. 6d. 

THIS book, by the late Professor Wheeler, 

improves on acquaintance. After two heavy 

chapters—the first proving that Catullus had 
very little, if anything, to do with the tradi- 
tional arrangement of his works, and the second 
arguing against a purely metrical classification 
of the smaller poems—the author becomes more 
interesting when he speaks in the next chapters 
of Catullus’ Roman predecessors and of his life 
and training. Subsequent chapters examine the 

Greek influence as displayed in the epyllion, 

the longer elegiac poems, the epithalamia and 

the short poems respectively. Notwithstanding 

a few misprints (182 for 218 in the table of 

contents, vers ‘du société p. 56, pécrow for pécow 

Pp. 134, dyev for ayy p. 215), and an implication 

(p. 77) that about 80-75 B.C. was the period of 

Sulla, the book is a valuable contribution to the 

study of Catullus. Professor Wheeler realized, as 

some critics refuse to do, that resemblance does 
not prove imitation. Catullus is shown to be 
rather following in the general traditionsof Greek 
poetry than imitating a particular author. Much 
is proved to be Catullus’ownin LXIV. A strong 
case is made out in chapter 6 for regarding 

Catullus as the father of the Augustan erotic 

elegy. Powerful Greek influence is shown to 

have been exercised on the wedding poems both 
in content and in technique, particularly ‘in the 
mimetic-dramatic character of the poem’ (LX1I) 

—‘ the manner in which the poet represents him- 

self as taking part in the ceremony in the réle of 

a master of ceremonies and chorus-leader’ 

(p. 200). The invention of this method Pro- 

fessor Wheeler gives arguments for attributing 

to Sappho. Nevertheless Roman elements are 
recognized in the simulated raftio of the bride 
and the Fescennine zocatio; Professor Wheeler's 

conclusion is that Catullus was romanizing a 

Greek genre without discarding the Greek tradi- 

tion. In considering the short poems the author 

finds that some twenty pieces are saturated in 

Grecisms and fourteen almost free therefrom— 

the rest falling between the two extremes. 

ARNOLD M. DUFF. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


H. J. Rose: Aygint Fabulae. (Text, with 
critical and explanatory notes, introduction 
and appendix, in Latin.) Pp. Xxxi +216. 
a Sijthoff. Paper, Fl. 10.50 (bound, 
11.50 

SCHOLARS will welcome this admirable edition 
of a work that has long been out of print and 
difficult to procure. The text, unlike that of 
Schmidt’s edition of 1872, is conservatively 
treated : since the tradition rests substantially 
upon one copy of a single MS it affords insecure 
ground for emendation and conjecture; more- 
over, ‘editoris est librarios non scriptorem 
emendare,’ and many curious aberrations may 
well be due to the author’s corrupt Latinity. 
Professor Rose gives good reason for believing 
that the extant version is not Hyginus’ own but 
the work of two or more excerptors ; this would 
account for some of the more senseless re- 
petitions and the irrational order of the chapters, 

and also for the Greek citations from ‘Hyginus,’ 

not to be found in our version, in the Herme- 
neumata Leidensia, here quoted in an Appendix 

Hyginiana. It is possible that some of the 

pedantic trifles CCXXI ff. were added from 

another source by these later hands. 

Other problems discussed in the Prolegomena 
are the identity of Hyginus and the date and 
sources of his work. The identification of this 
author with the freedman of Augustus is  re- 
jected without hesitation ; so poor a scholar in 
both Latin and Greek could scarcely have been 
head-librarian of the Palatine, and the inter- 
nal evidence suggests a date somewhere in the 
second century A.D. Professor Rose has some 
interesting notes on solecisms which may have 
been characteristic of contemporary plebeian 
usage. 

The mythological interest of the material 
receives subordinate treatment in the notes (a 
particularly illuminating suggestion, CCXLII 
n., concerns the suicide of Oedipus), and greater 
prominence is given to what is for many scholars 
the chief interest of Hyginus—the question of 
his sources. Professor Rose offers many in- 
genious reconstructions of the Greek original 
which can be detected behind Hyginus’ often 
inept translations, and he deprecates the 
attempt to reconstruct the plots of single 
tragedies from the single ‘fabulae’ of this 
Greek author, who drew much more upon epic 
and prose sources. It is true that in the case 
of some extant tragedies the divergences of 
detail in Hyginus’ versions show the need for 
caution, but it is perhaps less difficult than 
Professor Rose would suggest to distinguish 
between the ‘fabula’ which derives from a 
single tragic ‘ hypothesis,’ that which is a cento 
of several versions, and that which emanates 
from Alexandrian romanticism. 

The book is printed in clear and attractive 
type, with the occasional blemish of a misprint 
such as ‘eunincam’ p. viii, ‘Absorbitani’ 
p. 29, ‘ Cepcropius’ p. 145. 


Lady Margaret Hail, 
Oxford. 


A. M. DALE. 
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ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO: Claudius, The Em- 
peror ana his Achievement. Translated from 
the Italian by W. D. HOGARTH. Pp. xvi+ 125. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth, 6s. 

THIS is the English translation of a book pub- 

lished in Italy in 1932 and reviewed in 

C.R. xlvi, pp. 266f. In the preface to the 

English edition it is stated that ‘corrections 

have been made and the treatment of many 

points has been amplified’; but few important 
alterations were necessary and few, indeed, have 
been made. A few minor errors of fact survive 

from the Italian edition ; of misprints, 4 B.C. 

(for 4 A.D.) on p. 1 is the only seriousone. The 

appearance of the English edition is better than 

that of the Italian, as the amorphous, though 
substantial, notes have been printed separately 
at the end of the book. 

This scholarly examination of Claudius’ 
government, indispensable to any serious 
student of the Roman Empire, deserved to be 
translated into English. Of the fact that it is a 
translation from a foreign tongue one reader at 
least was never conscious; so brilliantly has 
Mr. W. D. Hogarth done his work. 

J. P. V. D. BALsDON. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


Séneque: L’ Apocologuintose du divin Claude. 
Texte établi et traduit par RENE WALTZ. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1934. Paper, 9 francs. 

HERE is an admirable small edition of the 
Afocolocyntosis. A few introductory pages ex- 
plain the circumstances in. which the work 
appeared and the genre to which it belongs; a 
second section is devoted to manuscripts and 
editions, and discusses some of the more difficult 
passages. ‘Then follows the text itself with the 
translation, and finally eight pages of brief and 
businesslike notes, explaining allusions in the 
text. The whole is an adequate piece of work : 
it does not attempt to solve cruces which are 
probably insoluble, and so in 10. 3 ‘sormea’ 
and in 11. 3 ‘Tristionias, Assarionem’ still re- 
main to puzzle us; but the translation is pleasant 
and the notes, though unpretentious, are help- 
ful and to the point. 

If any criticisms are called for the reviewer 
would suggest that it would have been well to 
mention Otto Weinreich’s edition of 1923 
and O. Rossbach’s text of 1926 (in the Lietz- 
mann KX/eine Texte), and to give some hint 
that the ascription to Seneca is not absolutely 
certain and accepted by all scholars. The 
statement that Claudius’ deification provoked 
‘d’unanimes plaisanteries’ is exaggerated, for 
if the reader consults the references given 
he will find only Nero’s jesting and a mot of 
L. Junius Gallio. Another statement in the 
same paragraph, that the Apocolocyntosis dealt 
‘un coup si vigoureux 4 l'institution méme de 
Yapothéose impériale que celle-ci ne s’en releva 
jamais complétement,’ is seriously misleading, 
even though it is backed by a quotation from 
Mommsen and Marquardt. In the hundred 
years that followed the death of Claudius eleven 
emperors reigned ; of these eleven five passed 
away unhonoured, the other six (Vespasian, 


Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus) 
all received the honour of consecration. As for 
the succeeding emperor, Marcus Aurelius, let 
Capitolinus speak (S.4.A.1V, 18,5): ‘et parum 
sane fuit, quod illi honores divinos omnis aetas, 
omnis sexus, omnis conditio ac dignitas dedit, 
nisi quod etiam sacrilegus iudicatus est, qui 
eius imaginem in sua domo non habuit, qui per 
fortunam vel potuit habere vel debuit. denique 
hodieque in multis domibus Marci Antonini 
statuae consistunt inter deos penates.’ The pen 
is doubtless mightier than the sword: but even 
Seneca’s pen could not kill an institution that 
suited the sentiment of the ancient world so 
well. The Ajocolocyntosis never discredited 
apotheosis: it did discredit Claudius, and that 
was a great part of its aim. 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 


S. Tracy: Philo Judaeus and the Roman 
Principaie. Pp. 55. Williamsport, U.S.A. : 
Bayard Press, 1933. Paper. 

THIS essay contains a clear and interesting dis- 

cussion of the political status of the Jews in 

Alexandria in Philo’s time, and their troubles as 

described in the /m Flaccum and Legatio ad 

Gaium. But its main purpose is to argue that 

the praise of the emperors and of the imperial 

system in these two treatises is to be discounted 
on the ground that they are ‘ apologetic tracts, 
marked by contradictions, violent partisanship 
and utter disregard for the standards of objective 
historical criticism,’ and that Philo’s real atti- 
tude to the system is to be found in indirect 
remarks in his other writings. In particular Dr. 

Tracy thinks that in the eulogies in the De Vita 

Mosts on the way that Moses obtained and used 

his authority Philo is definitely contrasting him 

with the Caesars. 

That Philo on general principles disapproved 
of autocracy need not be questioned. The 
clearest proof perhaps is the six times repeated 
statement (not quoted by Dr. Tracy) that 
democracy is the best mod:reia. Whether he 
would carry this so far as to disapprove act- 
ively of all emperors, and whether his panegyric 
of Augustus in the Zegatio is insincere, seems 
to me doubtful. 

F. H. CoLson. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


JOCELYN M. C. ToyNBEE, M.A., D.Phil.: Zhe 
Hadrianic School; A Chapter in the History 
of Greek Art. Pp. xxxi+254; 59 plates. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1934. Cloth, 
£2 28. 

Dr. TOYNBEE’S account of the Hadrianic 

school is an important contribution to our 

knowledge of the later stages of Greek art. 

The main part of the work is devoted to a dis- 

cussion of coin types and sarcophagi. By 

selecting these two departments of Hadrianic 
art Dr. Toynbee gives us a detailed picture of 
both its official and its individual sides. In 
the ‘official’ section she deals with Hadrian’s 
province-series and by an excellent historical 
introduction explains the significance of the 
personification of each province ; this examina- 
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tion has enabled her to identify convincingly 
some of the slabs in the Antonine province 
reliefs which she believes formed part of the 
decoration in the interior of the Hadrianeum : 
in an introduction to the whole section she dis- 
cusses the classical Greek origins of the 
Hadrianic personifications (she has some very 
interesting remarks on Trajan’s arch at 
Beneventum). In the ‘individual’ section she 
starts from the dated Orestes and Niobe 
sarcophagi for the mythological series, and a 
dated ‘ garland’ sarcophagus for the decorative 
series. Rumpf says in the Gercke-Norden 
Einleitung (111. 3. p. 98) that one of the most 
urgent needs for the knowledge of Roman art is 
the stylistic arrangement of the sarcophagus 
reliefs. This Dr. Toynbee has done by com- 
paring other sarcophagi with her dated ex- 
amples, and she has thereby produced a stylistic 
series for the Hadrianic and Antonine periods ; 
here again the Hadrianic period marks a break 
with previous traditions and a throwback to 
earlier Greek ideals (it is a pity that more 
evidence is not adduced for the throwback in 
the style of the garlands: the breakaway from 
Flavian garlands is perfectly clear). But perhaps 
the most surprising result of this section is ‘ that 
we practically cannot assign any Imperial 
sarcophagi . . . to a period earlier than the first 
half of the second century A.D.’ These two 
detailed sections are prefaced by a general in- 
troduction on Hadrianic art in which Dr. 
Toynbee convincingly maintains that Hadrianic 
art is not so much a Greek revival asa classical 
revival after the realism of the preceding phase 
of Greek art. The introduction has a full biblio- 
graphy, but might itself have been fuller and 
longer for the benefit of the lay reader. This 
does not however detract much from the value 
of this excellent piece of work. 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 


Sextus Empiricus. With an English transla- 
tion by R. G. Bury. In three volumes. I. 
Pp. xlv+513. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London : Heinemann (New York: Putnams), 
1933. Cloth, 10s. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE limits of the Loeb series should allow an 

editor of Sextus to tell the majority of scholars 

all they wish to know when they take up that 
author. What can be done was shown by 

R. D. Hicks’s Diogenes Laertius. Dr Bury’s 

Sextus, though it will certainly be found of use, 

does not reach so high a standard. 

The introductory pages are mostly occupied 
by a dry and sometimes inaccurate tabloid 
history of Greek philosophy; it would have 
been better to concentrate on a more complete 
account of the long controversy over the pos- 
sibility of knowledge. The text is eclectic 
between previous scholars, and is perhaps the 
best in existence, but one would trust to it more 
if more information were given about manu- 
script readings. For example, at I 222 Dr 
Bury prints xara Mnvddorov without note ; this 
is Fabricius’s suggestion for xara mepyndoror ; 
Heintz, whose work seems to have appeared 
too late for full utilization, corrects to xara rav 





mepi Mnvoddorov, which is as preferable in sense 
as it is ye te When Dr Bury 
does give a textual note it is not always in- 
telligible: I 69 ‘ éu:Aodvra ego: modepotvra G T 
(= Latin translation) Bekk.: mpooéyovra Diels’. 
The sign G, nowhere explained and nowhere 
recurring, is an inadequate substitute for any 
indication of the MS. reading. I 112 ‘dAdos 
M L T: @dov Bekk.’ Bekker’s MSS. or 
Bekker’s conjecture? 

The notes are generally good and to the 
point. A little fuller identification of the philo- 
sophers attacked would be desirable: this will 
become still more important in the succeeding 
volumes. The translation also is usefully clear 
and accurate except for an occasional slip: 
p. 49 ‘Chrysermus of Erophile’ should be ‘C. 
the Herophilean physician’: p. 51 ‘Thracian’ 
should be ‘ Thasian’: in several places oi repi 
Kapveadny and similar expressions are not 
realized to be mere periphrases for Kapveadns 
etc. F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J. GAGE: Recherches sur les jeux séculaires. 
(Collection d’études latines, Série scienti- 
fique, XI.) Pp. 119. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1934. Paper, 16 frs. 

THE collection into one handy monograph of 

Monsieur Gagé’s articles in the Kevue des 
études latines is welcome, since they handle 
several interesting points with originality and a 
good grasp of the subject. The first puts 
forward very good arguments for placing the 
Tarentum, or Terentum, at or very near the 
place where the inscriptions regarding the 
Augustan and later celebrations of the /udi 
saeculares were discovered, im extremo campo 
Martio from the point of view of anyone ap- 
proaching from the centre of Rome, and not at 
the other end of the Campus, the region of the 
Ghetto. The second contains interesting sug- 
gestions for the interpretation of the Horatian 
carmen saeculare, with a reassertion (supported 
later by evidence from the new fragments of 
the Severian acta) of Warde Fowler’s common- 
sense view that it was sung through once on 
the Palatine and once on the Capitol. The 
third deals with a number of points, some not 
without importance, arising out of the new 
fragments; the fourth grapples with the com- 
plex question of the relations between the two 
series of secular games, that to which the 
Augustan celebration belonged and that in- 
cluding the Claudian games, those of Antoninus 
Pius and the saeculares ueri of Philip the Arab. 
The author suggests that the latter series, save 
for the Claudian celebration, was not the 
descendant of the /udi Tarentiné at all, but 
owed its inception to Hadrian’s ‘Pwyaia, as 
Athenaios calls his glorified form of the Parilia, 
and commemorated every hundredth a/a/is of 
Roma dea. 

The reviewer understands that there is shortly 
to appear in Gnomon a discussion of Gagé’s 
work which will take up some of the many 
disputable points in a manner which is not 
possible in this short notice. H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 
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A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
... edited by CAMPBELL BONNER. Pp. xi+ 
137; § plates. (University of Michigan 
Studies. Humanistic Series, Vol. XXII.) 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1934. Cloth, $3. 

THIS important publication contains the greater 

part of Simzlitudes ii-ix, or something just under 

a quarter of the ‘Shepherd.’ The MS. is of 

the third century—five good facsimiles are pub- 

lished—and there is a full Introduction and 
footnotes giving various readings from other 

MSS. _ It is a papyrus book, of one quire (like 

a bookseller’s catalogue), and will take rank as 

one of the chief surviving authorities for the 

text of this important early Christian writing. 

The chief. point of interest raised by M 
(=Michigan) is its extent. The ‘Shepherd’ 
is divided into (i) Visions, (ii) Mandates, (iii) 
Similitudes ; but of the five ‘ Visions’ the Fifth 
one serves to introduce the figure of the Shep- 
herd, who dictates the ‘Mandates’ and the 
‘ Similitudes.’ The whole is undoubtedly the 
work of one author, but the first four ‘ Visions ’ 
are distinct from the rest, and may be separated 
from them by quite a long interval of time. 
Now a calculation of leaves makes it probable 
that the new papyrus M began with the Fifth 
Vision and never contained the first four Visions 
at all. 

The new discovery thus remarkably confirms 
the conjectures of earlier scholars, particularly 
P. Baumgirtner (see p. 13), and helps to explain 
how Hermas in his First Vision seems to be 
quite young, while in the Third he is middle- 
aged (cf. also Sim. vii 2). Is it possible that 
Vis. i-iv represent earlier genuine visions, by 
which Hermas had long ago gained his reputa- 
tion as a prophet, now in their present form 
‘written up to date,’ while the rest of the book 
(Vis. v+ Mandates and Similitudes) is a separate 
work written by the approved seer of the Visions, 
in which the ethical teaching is so sensible 
and laborious, but the literary inspiration so 
scanty? F. C. BURKITT. 

Cambridge. 





Tertullianus de Cultu Feminarum met In- 
letding, Vertaling en Commentaar door 
WILLEM KOK. Pp. 212. Dokkum: Kam- 
minga, 1934. Stiff paper. 

THIS edition comprises an introduction with 

good bibliography, the text with full apparatus, 

faced by a Dutch translation, a commentary 
mainly philological, and an index. The editor 
has mastered the previous work done on the 
text and has studied the later Latin in a large 
number of publications. A foreigner will not 
attempt to judge the translation, but the book, 
well printed on good paper, leaves a very good 
impression and will be very useful even to those 
ignorant of Dutch. I must call particular atten- 
tion to the note in which the editor successfully 
defends extimatione (II 9, 8) as derived from 
extimus, and not in this case a degenerate form 
of aestimatione, as has been supposed. The 
printing is very accurate, but I have noticed 
misprints on pages 17, 28, 29, 170 and 174. 
Cast. (p. 38 etc.) will be unintelligible except 


to possessors of Marra’s edition (1930); it 
means Castiglioni. ‘ Enoch’ (1 3, 1 etc.) re- 
quires a note. 
A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 





JAMES FRANCIS O’DONNELL : The Vocabulary 
of the Letters of Saint Gregory the Great, A 
Study in Late Latin Lexicography. (The 
Catholic University of America Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin, vol. II.) 
Pp. xx+212. Washington, D.C.: The Catho- 
lic University of America, 1934. Paper. 

IN composing this work the author has followed 

an excellent model, that of Goelzer on the 

latinity of St. Avitus. He has devoted great 
industry to his task, and has produced a mono- 
graph of substantial importance, covering 
ground which has never been adequately covered 
before. The lists of authors who had used 

Gregorian words before his day are capable 

of extension here and there, e.g. sudsistentia 

(p. 28), Autredo (p. 37), unianimis (p. 43), nunc 

usgue (p. 52), procul dubio (p. 52), meliorare 

(p. 56), dalmatica (p. 67), ecclesiasticus (p. 68), 

heptaticum or rather heptaticus (p.70), psalmodia 

(p. 75), ompaticus (p. 78), laesto (p. 82), gesta 

(p. 109), Paganus (p. 112), imcurrere (p. 130), 

but I must refrain from giving the references. 

Scubitor (p. 13) is a shortened form of excuditor ; 

incarnare (p. 60) should be incarnari; the 

author has not been careful to disentangle 
anathematizare (p.79) from anathemizare, which 
does not occur in the authors he names. and 
dvabepatw should surely be avafeul{@ or avabe- 

pari¢w. There are also misprints on pp. 5, 95, 

97: A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 





J. MAROUZEAU : Lexigue de la terminologie 
linguistique. Pp. 205. Paris: Geuthner, 
1933. Paper, 4o fr. 

THIS work consists of a glossary of linguistic 

terms, with short explanations and, usually, the 

German equivalents (which, numbering over 

600, are also collected in an index). The 

author disclaims any attempt to deal with his- 

torical, scientific, or practical problems in ter- 
minology: ‘le présent Lexique est né d’abord 
du désir de rendre accessibles aux non special- 
istes les travaux des linguistes et des gram- 
mairiens.’ As illustrating the scope of the 
work we may quote acrophonte, aditi/, adjecttf, 
alliteration, alternance, anomalie, anticlimax, 
anuddtta, apex, aposiopese, avulstf, curstf, téry, 
néologisme, nom, prose, prosécuttf, stop, twang. 

Although excellently adapted to achieve its 
avowed purpose of helping the French general 
reader to understand French (or German) 
treatises, the work is not likely to have much 
vogue with the English general reader. Neither 
is the English specialist likely to learn much 
from it, except, perhaps, when he is just begin- 
ning his study of French and German philo- 
logists. 

P. B. R. FORBES. 
University of Edinburgh. 
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ALBERT YON: Ratio et les Mots de la Famille 
de reor. (Collection Linguistique publiée par 
la Société Linguistique de Paris, 1933.) Pp. 
xvit+ 290. Paper, 45 fr. 

Mr. ALBERT YON has rendered an important 

service to scholarship by the thoroughness of 

his investigations, and the good judgement with 
which he has drawn his conclusions. 

The book contains four parts, devoted re- 
spectively to Reor, Ratus and Irritus, Ratio and 
its derivatives, and Portioand Proportio. This 
division is justified by the almost complete 
absence of any association of sense between the 
groups Reor, Ratus (in the passive sense), 
and Ratio. This lack of semantic unity was 
probably responsible for the decline of reor, 
which is illustrated by exhaustive statistics. 
Ratus (passive) belonged originally to the 
language of religion and law. The author 
illustrates its extension of meaning, especially 
when it entered the language of philosophy, by 
its gradual association with a wider variety of 
substantives. The much fuller evolution of 
irritus is similarly traced. 

The longest portion of the work is devoted to 
ratio, its origin in the language of business and 
book-keeping, and its wide extension, both 
within those limits and in figurative uses 
current in everyday speech, as well as in the 
language of philosophy, where it comes into 
contact with the Aédyos family. 

The author adopts Meillet’s theory that sees 
in pro portione a reduplication of an original 
pro ratione, disguised as fortione, and no longer 
recognizable at the period of our earliest texts. 
The complete absence of fortione in such 
authors as Cato, who uses both fro ratione and 
pro portione, is a serious objection. 

Realizing that a word can be best known by 
the company it keeps, Mr. Yon has carefully 
studied the association of these words with 
others in verb and noun groups. Their anti- 
pathies too (e.g. vaézo and fortuna) are used to 
illustrate the development of their character. 
And since the evolution of words represents 
that of ideas, he keeps his study in touch with 
the history of the development of Roman 
thought. 

The volume is admirably documented and 
indexed, and the exhaustive tables of statistics 
are most valuable. It is regrettable that space 
permitted reference in the index only to pas- 
sages actually quoted. The few inaccuracies I 
have noted do not affect theses of any real 
importance. There are not a few misprints in 
addition to those mentioned in the erraza. 

W. S. MAGUINNESS. 

University of Sheffield. 


A. WALDE: Lateintsches etymologisches Worter- 
buch. Dritte Auflage von J. B. HOFMANN. 
7. Lieferung, pp. 481-560. Heidelberg: C. 
Winter, 1934. Paper, M. 1.50. 

THE seventh part of Hofmann’s revision of 

Walde’s dictionary covers ferentarius to fullo, 

which in the previous edition ran from page 

283 to 324. Thus forty-two pages of the second 

edition are now replaced by eighty. This great 

increase is due not so much to the insertion of 
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new articles—the chief of these are Feretriuss 
fer(r)umen, fifeltares, fimarium, fladi, flaxta- 
bulae, fragus, fraxare,—as to the great amount 
of new matter introduced into the old articles. 
Words like fermentum, fero, fiber, fido, fingo 
etc. are now treated very fully. The increase 
is even more striking when one observes that 
considerable space has been saved by the 
omission of a number of cross-references and 
by a closer grouping. F in Latin is a sound of 
very diverse origins, as, for example, in /u?, 
fumus, fundo, formus, frigeo, forma, formica, 
and the words in which it appears are among 
the most difficult with which Latin etymology 
has to deal. For that reason as well as for 
others this fascicule is especially welcome, for 
the scholarship and judgement which have 
gone to the editing of it are beyond praise. 
Several old etymologies which had been re- 
jected in the second edition are brought back 
in the third and supported by new evidence. 
Thus ferentarius, which Walde?® derived from 
*ferentum, is now connected with a participial 
form of *ferere, a by-form of ferire (cf. parens : 
pario), from which we also get Feretrius. 
Feronia is shown to be of Etruscan origin (Etr. 
ferine), as is also her son Erudus (Virg. Aen. 
8. 563), from Etr. *ferle, *herle. Again, feréz/zs 
is for *ferilis < fero with t inserted on the 
analogy of ficti/is. In Walde? feru/a was con- 
nected with ferio, which was merely a popular 
etymology, but it is probably for *feso/a show- 
ing the same root as /esfuca, which the second 
edition wrongly derived from */erstuca and 
connected with fastigium. In place of ferveo, 
which is shown to be a later form, we find 
Jervo-ére, while with fra we return to Som- 
mer’s etymology *fis'ra<*gxhis‘'ra connecting 
it with ft/um<gushis‘lom. The articles on focus 
and fluo have been very much strengthened, 
while fordus is rightly replaced by forda, for a 
masculine form in a word meaning ‘pregnant’ 
is impossible. In Walde*® fro was connected 
with Skt. mrityati, but, as Latin fr- cannot 
come from *mr-, it is now referred to a root 
*bhréi- *bhri- seen in Skt. bhrinanti. Space 
does not permit one to mention more of the 
valuable etymologies proposed in this excellent 
work, to the continuation of which scholars 
eagerly look forward. P. S. NOBLE. 
University of Leeds. 


J. KORVER: De Terminologie van het Crediet- 
Wezen in het Grieksch. (Utrecht Disserta- 
tion.) Pp. xi+167. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1934. Paper. 

IN this industrious dissertation the meanings 

of the words for ‘capital,’ ‘revenue,’ ‘loan,’ 

‘interest,’ etc. are discussed with the twofold 

object of determining whether ‘the Greeks’ 

had a fixed economic terminology, and whether 
their economic life was highly developed. The 
author’s answer to both questions is in the 
negative. The enquiry covers both early 

Greek and the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

The twofold question ought perhaps to have 

been posed separately for the different periods. 

R. MCKENZIE. 
Oxford. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. R. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


GNOMON. 
(X. 5. MAY, 1934.) 


Rhys Carpenter: Ancient Corinth. 2nd ed. 
revised [Athens: Amer. Sch. of Class. Stud., 
1933. Pp. 112, 18 illustrations, 1 map] (de 
Waele). An improved guide. Reviewer prints 
a plan and contributes a bibliography con- 
tinuing that of Gnomon 4 (1928) 562-3. O. 
Waldhauer: Die antiken Skulpturen der Er- 
mitage. Parts 1 and 2 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1928-31. Pp. 84, 48 plates and pp. 75, 52 
plates 4°] (Brendel). Very useful. From the 
collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek 1931. 
I [Copenhagen : Levin and Munksgaard, 1931. 
Pp. i1+196, 133 illustrations] (Lippold). L. 
has much to praise, much to question. The 
book proves that the time is not yet ripe for 
full classification of the material. H. R. W. 
Smith: The Origin of Chalcidian Ware [C.R. 
XLVI. 181] (Kraiker). The main thesis is 
untenable, but S. is instructive on many de- 
tails. ‘(1) C. M. Bowra: Tradition and Design 
in the Iliad [C.R. XLV. 132], (2) Alex. Pallis : 
The % Rhapsody of the Iliad (C.R. XLV. 45], 
(3) W. J. Woodhouse: 7he Composition of 
Homer's Odyssey [C.R. XLIV. 118] (Jacoby). 
(1) B. is a good guide to the poet Homer. 
(2) Perverse and useless. (3) ‘Sad, laughable 
and strange’; severely criticized. E. Martini: 
Einleitung zu Ovid [C.R. XLVII. 243] (K6- 
stermann). Welcome despite omissions and 
some questionable theories. W. Krogmann: 
Der Name der Germanen (Wismar: Hinstorff 
1933. Pp. 112, 1 illustration] (Hartmann). 
The question is important, but K.’s treatment 
unsatisfactory. J. Baudry: Aéticos. Frag- 
ments de son euvre. Avec introduction et 
notes [Paris: ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1931. Pp. 
LXIII+66] (Merlan). M. corrects and sup- 
plements B.’s account of Atticos. The text 
and critical notes are poor. D. Schenk: 
Flavius Vegetius Renatus. Die Queilen der 
Epitoma ret militaris [(C.R. XLV. 153] (Lam- 
mert). Suggestive, but not conclusive. E. 
Albertario: Studi di Liritto Romano 1: Per- 
sone e Famiglia (Milan: Giuffré, 1933. Pp. 
522] (Pringsheim). P. welcomes the first of 
four volumes. Velleius Paterculus (1) ed. A. 
Bolaffi [C.R. XLVI. 89], (2) iterum ed. C. 
Stegmann de Pritzwald [C.R. XLVII. 245] 
(Rau). Two indifferent editions. E. Teng- 
blad: Syntakttsch-stilistische Beitrdége zur 
Kritik und Exegese des Clemens von Alexan- 
drien [C.R. XLVII. 152] (Radermacher). Use- 
ful for those interested in the language and 
style of late antiquity. J. Schmidt: Minucius 
Felix oder Tertullian ? [Diss. Munich: Noske, 
1932. Pp. xv+122] (Hoppe). The question is 
not solved, but the spirit and learning of the 
work deserve commendation. W. Matzkow: 
De vocabulis guibusdam TItalae et Vulgatae 
christianis quaestiones lexicographae (Diss. 





Berlin, 1933. Pp. 54] (Hofmann). M. should 
widen the scope of his useful work. G. Lodge: 
Lexicon Plautinum, vol. 2: M-Z [Leipzig: 
Teubner 1926-33. Pp. viiit946 4°] (Drexler). 
D. withdraws his harsh criticism of vol. 1 and 
highly praises the finished work. M. Schlos- 
sarek : Erlisung und Selbstbeherrschung (Bres- 
lau: Miiller and Seiffert, 1933. Pp. xii+83] 
(Sieveking). The theme is of little value and 
the style abominable.—R. Walzer describes the 
Arabic translations of Aristotle in Stamboul. 


(X. 6. JUNE, 1934.) 

L. Deubner: AZtische Feste [Berlin : Keller, 
1932. Pp. 267, 40 plates] (Nock). A very 
valuable contribution to knowledge. R. Eil- 
mann: Ladyrinthos (Diss. Halle. Athens : 
Hestia, 1931. Pp. 97, 25 illustrations] (Blin- 
kenberg). Interesting and fruitful, but difficult 
to read. R. S. Conway: Ancient Italy and 
Modern Religion (C.R. XLVIII. 133] (Pettaz- 
zoni). Six lectures loosely connected round a 
fascinating subject. R. Séder: Die apokry- 
phen Apostelgeschichten . . . [(C.R. XLVII. 39] 
(Kerényi). S. displays much learning, but does 
not prove her case. K. expresses his own 
views at length. Jascriptiones Latii veteris 
Latinae. Supplementum Ostiense, 2 parts, ed. 
L. Wickert [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1930-33] 
(Lommatzsch). W.’s careful work throws much 
light on the topography of Ostia and Portus. 
(1) M. Reinhold: Marcus Agrippa [C.R. 
XLVIII. 151], (2) R. Daniel: . Vipsanius 
Agrippa (Diss. Berl., 1933. Pp. vilit122] 
(Miinzer). R.’s book is much more compre- 
hensive than D.’s, but both are good. /or- 
phyrios Kommentar zur Harmonielehre des 
Piolemaios edited by I. Diiring [C.2. XLVII. 
70] (Héeg). Useful work well performed; the 
commentary raises many interesting questions. 
J. D. Beazley: Der Kleophradesmaler (Berlin : 
Keller, 1933. Pp. 30, 32 plates 4°] (Kraiker). 
A model of archaeological research. Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum. Pologne 1. Goluchow : 
Musée Czatoryski by K. Bulas [Warsaw-Paris : 
Gebethner and Wolff] (Technau). Text good; 
illustrations rather poor and ill selected. C. T. 
Seltman : Attic Vase-Painting [C.R. XLVIII. 
69] (Lippold). Useful for students, sometimes 
suggestive for specialists. W. Wrede: Aétische 
Mauern [Athens: Deutsch. Archaol. Inst., 
1933- Pp. 67, 123 illustrations 4°] (Zschietzsch- 
mann). A _ promising start on a neglected 
branch of Greek art. A. Solari: Vita pudblica 
e privata degli Etruschi (Florence: Rinasci- 
mento del libro, 1931. Pp. 134, 50 plates 4°] 
(Matz). All in all the work shows no progress. 
J. D. S. Pendlebury: A Handbook to the 
Palace of Minos at Knossos [London: Mac- 
millan, 1933. Pp. 63, 14 plates, 9 maps] 
(Miiller). An excellent guide-book. M. notes 
some errors. J. Burckhardt: Griechische Kul- 
turgeschichte, 3 vols. ed. R. Marx [Leipzig : 
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Kroner, 1929. Pp. vi+548, 476, 551] (Hohl). 
M.’s notes are insufficient for a popular edition. 

. P. Becker: Uber eine Trilogie des Sophokles 
fsonn Scheuer, 1932. Pp. 174] (Kranz). 
Worthless.—Notice of forthcoming biography 
of Mommsen. — Bibliographical Supplement 
No. 3, 1934 (down to May 31). 


(X.7. JULY, 1934.) 

A. Roes : (1) De Oorsprong der geometrische 
Kunst (Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink en Zoon, 
1931. Pp. 148, 149 illustrations], (2) Greek 
Geometric Art, its Symbolism and its Origin 
{London : Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. 128, 
104 illustrations] (Schweitzer). Scholars must 
reject R.’s theses, but will find acquaintance 
with her books profitable. A. Oxé: (1) Arre- 
linische Reliefgefisse vom Rhein, (2) Friihgal- 
lische Reliefgefasse vom Rhein [Frankfurt/M.: 
Baer, 1933-4. Pp. viilit+129, 52 plates and 
viit+41, 18 plates] (Dragendorff). Important 
books, approved by D., who reviews at length. 
Corpus Inscrr. Latt. XIII. 6 ed. E. Stein and 
J. Volkmann [Berlin : de Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 
viii+ 179 4°](Lehner). Very satisfactory piece 
of work. A. Levi: Sculture Greche e Romane 
del Palazzo Ducale di Mantova [Rome : Bib- 
lioteca d’arte editrice, 1931. Pp. 126, 115 
plates] (Lippold). Learned and valuable in 
spite of faults. H. Frisk: Studien zur griech- 
ischen Wortstellung (C.R. XLVII. 18] (Diiring). 
Marks progress; F.’s industry and judgements 
are praiseworthy. (1) R. Pomoell: Zezxtkri- 
tiska studier till Columellas femte bok [C.R. 
XLVI. 91], (2) N. Dahllof: Zempora och modi 
hos Columella [C.R. XLV. 206] (Hagendahl). 
(1)Helpful for future editions. (2) Painstaking, 
but deficient in critical judgement. A. Meyer: 
Das Ratsel des Jacobusbriefes [Giessen : Tépel- 
mann, 1930. Pp. xii+336] (Windisch). P. 
Treves : Demostene e la libertad greca [C.R. 
XLVII. 149] (Hampl). Interesting and useful. 
E. L. Hettich: A study in ancient nationalism. 
The testimony of Euripides [Williamsport : 
Bayard Press. Pp. 171] (Camerer). Mis- 
guided. W. Hoffmann : Wandel und Herkunft 
der sibyllischen Biicher in Rom (Diss. Leipzig, 
1933. Pp. 38] (Kroll). Useful in parts. F. 
Graf: Untersuchungen tiber die Komposition 
der Annalen des Tacitus |Diss. Bern, 1929. 
Pp. 105] (Reichenberger). Throws light on the 
problems involved. G. Assfahl: Vergleich und 
Metapher bet Quintilian (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1932. Pp. xvii+164] (Radermacher). 
Valuable only as a collection of material. G. 
Kowalski: De artis rhetoricae originibus qguaes- 
tiones selectae [Cracow : Gebethner and Wolff, 
1933. Pp. 168] (Barwick). Mostly bad. H. J. 
Mette: MHAEN AIAN [Munich: Beck, 1933. 
Pp. 36] (Wehrli). Too circumscribed, but good 
as far as it goes. W. Kraiker: Die rotfiguri- 
gen attischen Vasen (Berlin: Keller, 1931. 
Pp. 63, 48 plates] (Technau). The first part of 
a catalogue of the contents of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Heidelberg University. 
Careful work, beautifully produced. A. 
Johnson and H. B. van Hoesen : Papyri in the 
Princeton University collections [C.R. XLVI. 
22] (Heichelheim). H. offers some criticisms, 
but admires the editors’ technical skill. Sym- 


bolae Philologicae O. A. Danielsson Octogenario 
Dicatae [C.R. XLVI. 84] (v. Pritzwald). Mis- 
cellaneous papers of uneven quality. 





PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JUNE—JULY, 1934.) 

GREEK LITERATURE.—Demostene, l orazione 
per la corona, Introd. e comm. di P. Treves 
{[C.R. XLVIII, 131] (Riiger). Contains an in- 
troduction and very full commentary, intended 
primarily for schools. Thoroughly scientific 
and has many good observations. Reviewer 
discusses points of detail.—E. Bignone, 7eocrido. 
Studio critico (Bari, 1934, Laterza. Pp. 388] 
(Cesareo). A genuine work of art, full of fine 
observation. B. works as a poet himself and 
inspires Theocritus’ poems with new life. Such 
a book must have a universal appeal.—H. 
Meyer, Hymnische Stilelemente in der friih- 
griechischen Dichtung [Wiirzburg, 1933. Pp. 
vit+81] (Kraemer). Falls into four main 
sections: (1) Homer, (2) Homeric Hymns, 
(3) Hesiod ; Elegiac Poetry, (4) Lyrics. Stimu- 
lating and instructive. M. shows sound judg- 
ment in dealing with the many problems; but 
where so much rests on subjective feeling, there 
must inevitably be room for some criticism. 
Fairly long review.—Porphyrios Kommentar 
zur Harmonielehre des Ptolemaios. Ursg. von 
I. Diiring [C.R. XLVII, 70] (Miiller). Excel- 
lent edition with most useful indices. 

LATIN LITERATURE.— H. Oppermann, 
Caesar, Der Schriftsteller und sein Werk 
[C.R. XLVIII, 88] (Klotz). Interprets Caesar 
with depth of feeling and shows his Commen- 
taries as first-class works of art.—C. Plini 
Caecili Secundi epistularum libri novem, epis- 
tularumad Traianum liber, panegyricus. Rec. 
M. Schuster [C.R. XLVIII, 80] (Hosius). 
Text, based on thorough study of MSS., con- 
tains many new readings. Full and exact 
critical apparatus. Indices. Will now be the 
standard edition. — Eduard Wolfflin, Aus- 

ewahlte Schriften. Ursg. von Dr. G. Meyer 
Leipzig, 1933, Dieterich. Pp. xi+352] (Klotz). 
Very welcomeselection.— Martial, Epigrammes, 
tom. I], Texte ét. et trad. par H. J. Izaac 
[Paris, 1933. Pp. xiv+355] (Helm). Com- 
pletes this useful French edition of Martial. 

History.—E. Bethe, 7ausend Jahre aligrie- 
chischen Lebens [Munich, 1933, Bruckmann. 
Pp. vi+134, with 32 plates] (Lamer). Gives 
five self-contained pictures : (1) Mycenae circa 
1250 B.C., (2) Spartain 7th Century, (3) Miletus 
in 6th Century, (4) Athens circa 430, (5) Alex- 
andria circa 250. Excels in powers of descrip- 
tion; very warmly recommended to teachers 
and the general reader.—Beitrage zur Ver- 
waltungs- und Heeresgeschichte von Gallien 
und Germanien. 1. Die kaiserlichen Beamten 
und Truppenkirper im rimischen Deutschland 
unter dem Prinzipat. Mit Benutzung von 
E. Ritterling’s Nachlass dargestellt von E. 
Stein. J/. Fasti des rémischen Deutschlands 
unter dem Prinzipat. Von E. Ritterling. Mit 
Beitragen von E. Groag hrsg. von. E. Stein 
[Vienna, 1932, Seidel. Pp. xv+301 and 
pp. x+ 160] (A. Stein). I. Offers far more than 
the title suggests. Thorough and penetrating 
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research : a rich mine for further investigations. 
Warmly praised. II. A most valuable supple- 
ment to I ; accurate and complete. 

PHILOSOPHY. — H. Gomoll, Der stotsche 
Philosoph Hekaton. Seine Begriffswelt und 
Nachwirkung unter Beigabe seiner Fragmente 
[Bonn, 1933, Cohen. Pp. xii+115] (Nestle). 
Enriches our knowledge of Hecaton’s works 
and influence on Cicero and Seneca.—E. 
Zeller, La filosopia dei Greci nel suo sviluppo 
storico. Partel. Traduzione ... eaggiorna- 
menti a cura di R. Mondolfo[C.R&. XLVII, 148] 
(Nestle). The value of this translation is not 
in the so-called ‘ restorations’ of a ‘ mutilated’ 
text of Zeller, but in the very copious notes 
appended to each chapter, in which M. reveals 
amazing width: of reading. 

LANGUAGE AND LEXICOGRAPHY.—A. Ernout 
et A. Meillet, Dictionnaire ¢tymologique de la 
langue latine [C.R. XLVI, 133] (Hirt). Really 
excellent work, both enjoyable and instructive. 
The historical development of each word is dis- 
cussed,by E., the etymology by M.—T. G. 
Tucker, A concise etymological dictionary of 
Latin [C.R. XLVI, 134] (Hirt). Whereas 
Ernout and Meillet restrict themselves severely 
to what is certain, T. is boldly speculative, 
Reviewer expresses considerable scepticism.— 
H. Drexler, Plautinische Akzentstudien [C.R. 
XLVIII, 72] (Klotz). Part I deals with meus, 
tuus, suus in combination with substantives ; 
also with iambic verbal forms. Part II is 
mainly concerned with ego, but also discusses 
monosyllables. Part III contains full indices. 
Achieves very noteworthy results and advances 
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our understanding of Latin by systematic pro- 
gress along paths hitherto hardly trodden. 
Long review.—Lezicon Plautinum, vol. T, 
M-Z. Conscripsit G. Lodge [Leipzig, 1926-33, 
Teubner] (Klotz). Reviewer thanks for reliable 
collection of material, the result of 40 years of 
laborious and self-denying work. : 

ARCHAEOLOGY. —H. R. W. Smith, Zhe 
Origin of Chalcidian Ware [C.R. XLVI, 181] 
(Rumpf). Throws no fresh light on his main 
thesis, the home of the Chalcidian vases. But 
his comparison of details and especially the 
well-illustrated appendix are valuable. — H. 
Philippart, Collections de céramigque grecque en 
Italie (C.R. XLVIII, 36] (Lippold). Part I 
contains museums in North and Central Italy 
and also Sicily, Part I1 those in South Italy. 
P. notes whatever he considers worth drawing 
attention to. The illustrations are a welcome 
addition. Reviewer wishes him many readers. 
—The excavations at Dura-Europos, conducted 
by the Yale University and the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary 
Report of Third Season of Work, Nov. 1929- 
Mar. 1930, and Preliminary Report of Fourth 
Season of Work, Oct. 1930-Mar. 1931. Ed. by 
P. V. C. Baur, M. I. Rostovzeff, and A. R. 
Bellinger [New Haven, 1932 and 1933, Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xiv+168, with 20 plates, and 
pp. 290, with 26 plates] (Thomsen). Exact 
record and interpretation of the results of 
excavation—buildings, inscriptions in several 
languages, small objects, works of art. Copious 
fresh material for which reviewer expresses 
much gratitude. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRS, 

I am grateful to Mr. Fletcher (C.R. 
xIviii, p. 135) for pointing out mistakes in 
my pro Flacco which were due to overhasty 
proof-correction. If, however, he had read my 
edition more carefully, he would have found 
that I had given Fruechtel’s no. 17 on p. 61 


after Fragm. Bob. ix, where I believe it to 
belong. By my note on cuicuimodi in 40, taken 
in conjunction with Clark’s apparatus which I 
reprinted, I meant to imply that Schiitz’s con- 
jecture gave the original reading of V which 
was altered to Autusmodi. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 
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